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THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY. 


By the time these pages are in the hands of our readers, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers will have appealed to the Country ; the Wager 
of Battle will have been thrown down, and Unionists and Separatists 
will have opened the engagement, on the results of which depend, 
in no conventional sense, the happiness of Ireland no less than 
the honour of Great Britain, the credit and cohesion of the 
British Empire, and the continued peace of the world. The strife 
will be so keen and bitter, the combatants will be striving so hard 
for mastery, that we cannot flatter ourselves that any words of 
pure reason we can employ—and we do not care to employ any 
others—will exercise much influence on the issue. But, if only to 
liberate our conscience, to satisfy the patriotic sentiments of the 
readers of The National Review, and to leave on record, be the 
decision of the constituencies what it may, the services of Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues to our fellow-countrymen, we venture 
to call to their recollection the following facts. 

This is the thirty-eighth General Election that has been held 
since the passing of the Septennial Act in 1716, and the thirteenth 
in the reign of Victoria. Though anxious to avoid those exag- 
gerations which are the opprobrium of current politics, we need 
not hesitate to affirm that, on no preceding occasion, has an 
Administration appealed to the country for a renewal of the 
trust previously reposed in it, with such excellent credentials, 


and with so fair a record. We have laboured, to the best of our 
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ability, to discover some one great question of public policy, 
domestic, foreign, or colonial, in which Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet 
has met with failure, check, or discredit. Let us take the various 
Departments of State in succession, and expose them to the most 
searching scrutiny; and what do we find? The Foreign Office, 
the War Office, the Admiralty, the Treasury, the Colonial Office, 
the Home Office, the Privy Council Office (in which we include 
the Committee of Council on Education), the Local Government 
Board, the Board of Trade, the Board of Agriculture, and last, but 
not least, the Irish Secretary’s Office, one and all have during the 
last six years, undertaken tasks of extraordinary magnitude and 
exceptional difficulty ; and there is not one of them that has not 
emerged from its ambitious efforts with success and distinction. 
Mr. Morley is supposed—or, perhaps we ought rather to say, was 
supposed—to be the fairest and most scrupulous dialectician in the 
Opposition ranks; yet he has had—well, the disregard for his original 
reputation for candour, to affirm that the policy of the present 
Government has been ‘to do nothing.” It is impossible that Mr. 
Morley should really think so; for it would necessitate his having 
been asleep during the last six years, and we know that he has been 
exceedingly active and alert, in what, for courtesy’s sake, we will 
eall criticism, during all that period. But it is hardly credible 
that the most unlettered elector could be induced to accept such a 
statement in the face of the unprecedented legislative energy of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government. 

The Admiralty has given us a Fleet such as England never 
before in time of peace possessed, and which German military 
experts have pronounced to be, in the event of a European Conflict, 
the equivalent to those Powers with whom we happened to be 
allied, of half a million of soldiers. The War Office cannot 
boast to have done anything like such valuable work as that, for 
the English people do not wish to possess an Army commensurate 
with their Navy. But Mr. Stanhope has effected immeasurably 
more than any of his predecessors since the Crimean War ; 
and by the building of commodious barracks and kindred arrange- 
ments much has been done to assist the important duties of 
Recruiting Sergeants, though, as the Report of Lord Wantage’s 
Commission shows, much yet remains to be effected in that 
direction. No one can say, with a due recollection of the Behring’s 
Straits, the Newfoundland Fisheries, and the Queensland contro- 
versies, that the Colonial Office has not had before it questions of 
unusual difficulty; yet all these matters have been treated between 
the Mother-Country and its dependencies without serious friction, 
and have either been disposed of, or are in a state of pro- 
gress towards settlement. The attempt to open up the interior 
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of Africa to civilization and commerce has thrown upon the 
Colonial Office, no less than on the Foreign Office, a new and 
heavy burden of anxiety; but, notwithstanding the efforts of 
faction to render it yet more difficult to bear, the Government have 
persisted in bringing within the sphere of British influence vast 
tracts of the Dark Continent, whereby the hideous bane of slavery 
will be gradually removed, and populous markets be opened out to 
the manufactures of this country. The Local Government Board 
has, during the Parliament just expired, carried the most ambitious, 
the most important, and most far-reaching Measure for which that 
Department of State has ever been responsible ; and only want of 
time, rendered much narrower than it need have been by the 


ceaseless devices of Obstruction, has prevented it from extending 
the principle of the Bill to smaller areas than those to which at. 
present it applies. The newly created Board of Agriculture, under: 


the singularly able direction of Mr. Chaplin, whose personal 
knowledge of rural life and manners has been invaluable to him, 
has covered itself with distinction. It may well be that, so long 
as we cling to unqualified Free Trade, it will not be possible for 
the most industrious peasant proprietors in this country to make 


small holdings remunerative ; but, at any rate, the experiment is. 


now to be tried under the most favourable conditions, thanks to. 
the Bill which passed into law at the conclusion of the Session. 
But no one doubts that the extension of Allotments to farm 
labourers and others will be of immense advantage to them ; and 


this boon they owe entirely to the Board of Agriculture under the. 
existing Administration. Upon the same class, and equally upon. 


artisans and small shopkeepers in towns, has been conferred the: 
long talked-of but perpetually deferred gift of Free Education in 
Elementary Schools, equivalent to a remission of taxation, as far 
as they are concerned, such as has never before been extended to 
them. It would be only natural to suppose that such large and 
generous measures must have entailed a heavy charge on the 
Finances of the country; and had taxation increased, instead of 
being lowered, no one would have had a serious right to complain. 
But, as a fact, there is not a class in the community that does not 
pay lighter imposts than they paid when the present Ministry 
entered office ; and, by the reduction of the interest on the National 
Debt—an operation none of his predecessors were successful in 
accomplishing—Mr. Goschen has conferred on all his countrymen, 
not only a signal but a permanent benefit. It is obvious that 
these great and beneficial Measures would have been impossible 
but for the one supreme fact, that, during the career of Lord 
Salisbury’s Administration, Europe and the world have been at 
peace. The period has not been tormented and disfigured by those 
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costly yet humiliating expeditions that cast such a stain on Mr. 
Gladstone’s management of our Foreign Affairs ; and it has been 
equally free from those harassing rumours of yet graver com- 
plications that attended his incapable and disastrous conduct of 
our relations with the Great Powers. There is not a truthful man 
in England who does not allow that we have never had a wiser, 
firmer, more dignified, or more pacific Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs than Lord Salisbury, and every serious and 
patriotic citizen must tremble at the thought of his being removed 
from a post in which he has so faultlessly guarded the honour and 
80 actively promoted the interests of England, without irritating 
the amour propre of foreign States. We have left to the last the 
splendid results achieved by the Irish Chief Secretary’s Office ; 
but, did those results stand alone, they would of themselves be 
enough to justify the Government in appealing to the country for 
a renewal of its confidence, and in believing that the appeal 
could not be rejected. Never did an Administration receive such a 
damnosa hereditas as that bequeathed to Mr. Balfour by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unaccountable tergiversation and Mr. Morley’s pitiable 
ineptitude in Ireland. Every sanction of law, honesty, order, 
loyalty, had vanished ; and Mr. Balfour had to begin, de novo, to 
reclaim Ireland from social and political barbarism. No human 
being at the time believed that he would succeed so completely, 
and in so short a space of time. At this moment, if Mr. Gladstone 
only had the candour to confess that he has been mistaken, and 
that Mr. Balfour has proved that Ireland can be pacified and 
rendered prosperous and contented by the British Parliament and 
by British administration, the agitation in Ireland itself for Home 
Rule would die a natural death, and we should hear no more of the 
difficulties which are at present artificially fostered by English 
politicians covetous of place. 

Well may Mr. Chamberlain have candidly avowed that Lord 
Salisbury’s Government has a brighter record, both as regards 
legislation and as regards administration, than any Liberal Ad- 
ministration that ever sate in Downing Street; and either the 
Electors of Great Britain and Ireland are aware of this, or they 
are utterly insensible to evidence of the most patent and irre- 
fragable kind. But if this be the record of the Unionist Party 
during the last six years, it would be an insult to the English 
people to believe that they will withdraw from their hands the 
reins of power and responsibility. 

For, if they did, to whom would the transfer be made? From 
the hands of those who have restored order in Ireland, to the 
hands of those who declared that it could not be restored, save 
by surrender to Mr. Parnell, Mr. Tim Healy, and Mr. Davitt. 
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From the hands of those who, without firing a shot or spending a 
shilling, have raised England to a position in the estimation of 
foreign countries such as could not be improved on, to the 
hands of those who are still responsible for the infamous Con- 
vention that followed Majuba Hill, for the tragic death of Gordon, 
and ‘for sanguinary expedition after sanguinary expedition in the 
Valley of the Nile and in the neighbourhood of Suakim. From 
the hands of those who have reduced the Income Tax from 
eightpence to sixpence, to the hands that raised it from fivepence 
to eightpence. From the hands that have reduced expenditure, to 
the hands that augmented it. From the hands that have given us 
an imposing Navy and a well-housed Army, to the hands that left 
us with a starved Fleet, without proper coaling stations, and 
with Barracks that were a disgrace to the country. From the 
hands that have promised little and have performed much, to the 
hands that have promised everything and did next to nothing. It 
is simply incredible that the Nation should do anything so idiotic. 

If we assume for a moment that the English People are 
capable of taking leave of their senses, and giving Mr. Gladstone 
a majority, what would he, or could he, do with it? He would 
have to perform tasks the execution of which, to use his own 
language, would pass the wit of man. He would have either to 
exclude Irish Representatives from the Imperial Parliament, in 
which case Ireland would, to all intents and purposes, be separated 
from Great Britain, which his English and Scotch supporters say 
they would never tolerate; or he would have to retain them at 
Westminster, and so give Irishmen two votes a piece, at the same 
time that he put in the forefront of his Programme One Man One 
Vote. He would have to content Gladstonian Whig, Gladstonian 
Radical, Parnellite, and Anti-Parnellite, by the clauses of his 
Home Rule Bill, and at the same time satisfy Ulster that the 
arrangements proposed were compatible with its liberty and its 
welfare. But we need not pursue the theme. Over and over 
again it has been proved to demonstration that any Home Rule 
Bill creating an Irish Parliament would be attended with such 
difficulties, contradictions, and absurdities, that it cannot be re- 
garded as within the range of practical politics. 

There are some Unionists, we are aware, who say it would be 
not an unmixed evil to see Mr. Gladstone struggling with these 
insuperable difficulties. But the interests of a great nation, and 
the government of a great Empire, are much too serious to be 
subordinated to a desire, otherwise legitimate enough, to see a 
conclusive exhibition of Mr. Gladstone’s incapacity as a constructive 
statesman. That, if he got the chance, he would fail miserably, 
we entertain not the very faintest doubt. But, remembering at 
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whose expense his experiment would be made, we do not wish the 
chance to be given him; nor do we believe for a moment that it 
will. ! 

Posterity will say that Mr. Gladstone was a great man of action 
and a great speaker; but it will inevitably refuse him the desig- 
nation of Statesman, since Statesmanship presupposes the faculty 
of judgment, and Mr. Gladstone has none. What little he started 
with in early life he rapidly got rid of; and, from the first moment 
he assumed power and responsibility down to the present hour, 
he has uniformly shown himself destitute of it. He is a great 
advocate, a great sophist, a great combatant; but he is without 
even the rudiments of Statesmanship. There never was a time, in 
our opinion, when, in consequence of the lack of this indispensable 
element in Statesmanship, his influence was not a mischievous 
" ** Reason the card, but passion is the gale,” 

says Pope in his Essay on Man.: Mr. Gladstone is all passion ; and 
the consequence is that he has driven the Vessel of State, when- 
ever he was master of it, first in this direction, and then in that, 
but never to a safe harbour or to a profitable shore. But surely 
it is astounding to see the tranquillity of the Realm still placed 
at the mercy of his mercurial and tempestuous mind, when he has 
reached the age of eighty-three! His physical energy, and his 
mental restlessness, notwithstanding such venerable years, are, no 
doubt, a wonderful phenomenon. But, to all serious persons, they 
are a lamentable one; pathetic, in one sense; tragic, in another. 
We do not allow Generals to direct our Armies, Admirals to 
command our Fleets, Diplomatists to represent the Crown, at 
such an age. How, then, is it that people propose that matters 
infinitely more grave and difficult, the entire control and manage- 
ment of our affairs, should be entrusted to one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
necessarily failing powers? Whether we regard him, or the Nation, 
it is a saddening spectacle. 

But, it will perhaps be said, he is only the figure-head of the 
Separatists, and that, should he succeed in obtaining a majority 
at the General Election, he will retire on his laurels, and leave to 
others the arduous work of the next Parliament. 

What others? Sir William Harcourt? Mr. Morley? Mr. 
Labouchere? Lord Roseberry?  Solvuntur tabule risu. The 
whole of Euclid contains no such complete reductio ad absurdum. 

But our readers need not be afraid. Mr. Gladstone may be 
politically insane; but the English People are not. The creation 
of a separate Irish Parliament is the vainest of dreams, the final 
fantasy of an excitable brain that has for half a century delighted 
the thoughtless, but saddened the wise. 
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Or course, there are good reasons for ‘‘ appealing to the country ”’ 
at this particular time—in the hey-day of summer. These reasons 
we have heard, and acknowledge them convincing. The House of 
Commons had become so impatient for dismissal as to be almost 
out of hand ; there was no hope of any more steady work, and no 
use, therefore, in running the session to the customary term and 
dissolving Parliament at the most convenient season of the year, 
which is not till the later days of autumn. On the other hand, a 
general election when enormous numbers of city folk are holiday- 
making, far away from their polling places, would not do either. 
Therefore the better time seemed to be between the hay harvest 
and the corn harvest, and before the holiday flitting had well 
begun. 

It plainly appears, then, that if there is something to regret in 
the choice of June for the dissolution of Parliament and the rage 
of a general election there is nothing to resent. Like electioneer- 
ing itself, it cannot be helped ; but the proper time for general elec- 
tions is November with its murky dreariness, or March, the grey, 
the windy, and the bitter. It would be a kindly thing, indeed, if 
Sir John Lubbock would take the matter in hand, and pass a law 
providing that general elections shall always be held in: the first 
week of the one month or the other. No sound or no considerable 
objection could be raised against thisreform. For though it would 
be said, perhaps, that with such a rule in existence the most 
virtuous of Oppositions could not turn out the vilest of Govern- 
ments on the instant, experience teaches that that would not make 
much difference to us. Or it might be argued that whenever an 
election fell in March, the period of legislative energy for that year 
would be greatly abridged. And so it would, but to no harm; 
though, as for that, dissolution under the Lubbock Act would 
almost always fall in November, according to the natural order of 
Parliamentary events. And the advantage of the change! Sobriety 
would be encouraged. Dodge would be disarmed. The dubieties 
we have lately undergone—dubieties very costly and wearing to 
candidates and caucuses—would be diminished. Both in March 
and November the heats generated by the ardour of political con- 
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flict would be very serviceable in our wretched climate; and what- 
ever our disappointments, whatever injury was inflicted or insult 
endured in the wrath of the conflict, there would be the on-coming 
of gentle Spring or jovial Christmas to soothe or reconcile at the 
earliest possible date. 

And henceforth there would be no electioneering in the time of 
roses. Were we Britons like the Japanese (according to all 
accounts of the happier if inferior people of Nipon), that might 
not be so much of a gain. For if we were of the Japanese temper, 
our delight in the glories of summer would lose its melancholy ; 
it would be joyous; the renewal of beauty in tree and flower would 
make children of us, and gay, and goodnatured, and’ emulous of 
the sweetness and bounty of garden and grove. In that case, 
therefore, it might be no bad thing to appoint our general elections 
for the month of June; to the subduing of passion, the dissipation 
of prejudice, the springing of generosity, the admission of light and 
warmth to those dark nooks of character where the fouler growths 
of political contention prosper most. Then in the intervals of 
polite controversy in the Town Hall, the Radical would go a-may- 
ing with the Tory; or they would stray together with hearts full of 
joyous worship (as they say the Japanese do—or did till the intro- 
duction of a parliamentary system into their country) beneath the 
flowering trees ; or even when they were most hostile, would show 
the divergence no further than by standing at opposite sides of the 
same meadow, to draw softer feelings from the contemplation of 
its glorious green and gold. But though there was a time when 
we were somewhat Italian, and another when we were something 
French, Japanese we can never be, no matter what the multitude 
of ‘‘ curios’ distributed from Leadenhall Street. The rudenesses 
of nature breed in us more readily than her deftnesses and sweet- 
nesses. Spring delights do soften our softer moods, but cannot 
overcome the rougher ones; and therefore it would be mere waste 
to try the Japanese cure for the hot intemperance of British 
electioneering. No such turmoil should be allowed to distract us 
from what pleasure and what mollification we can take from our 
beautiful brief summers. 

It is all very well to sit in a garden and read last night’s debate 
in the House of Commons, or, while wandering in Hertfordshire 
lanes on a June morning, to compare the nightingale’s song with 
Sir William Harcourt’s as scored by a J'imes reporter. We must 
admit, indeed, that if it is a delight to listen to the one lay it is a 
duty to attend to the other. But between such employments for 
a summer morn and immersion in the froth of a conflict four- 
fifths of it passionate ignorance, enraged vanity, ingenious lying, 
self-deceit, evasion of anything rather than the way to win, this is 
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a difference which the season strongly brings out. If such busi- 
ness must be done—as it needs must be—Ict us have an appro- 
priate time for it ; some time of the year when all about us wears 
& more corresponding or less reproving look. Give us, if possible, 
a foggy week in November, or a choice of those March days that 
seem so fair and are so treacherous, when the sun, smiling on your 
cheek, warms it for the more effective operation of neuralgic airs 
from the east. At either season general-election excitements and 
distractions would be tolerable enough ; harmonious with the world 
without, at least. 

Far different is it this year. When the heavens were most worth 
scanning we who are politicians had to turn from the perusal of 
their loveliness to the rampings of our chiefs on the war-path ; for 
every gesture, every caper on that path may have a meaning which 
it behoves us to observe. While the laburnum-trees were hung 
with gold from the skies; while lilac-bushes held forth their 
bunches of bloom, so abundant, so sweet, and so soon overpast ; 
while the white may and the red were all a-blow in garden and 
field, our thoughts were drawn away to far less beautiful bursts of 
colour : the display on the hoardings where bill-stickers crowd their 
rival ‘‘ posters.”” That was no gain; and by the time the fight is 
over and the posters hang in rags from the walls the glory of 
spring and early summer will be gone. 

Yet if we happen to be blessed with fair seasons in this year of 
confusion and menace, no sooner will the conflict be over than we 
shall have occasion to contrast our angry, noisy scrimmages in 
this corner and that corner of the town with the broad and 
generous peace of Nature’s own domain. The meadows will be 
growing the aftermath ; and though there will be no more bloom 
in the trees, and though their thickening leaves will shelter song- 
less birds and cease to reflect the light that shone from them in 
June, there will be poppies in the hedgerows, woodbine on the 
hedges, apples reddening in the orchards, tall corn swaying in the 
fields, bees in the air,—warmth, beauty, bounty everywhere. To 
the environment of these sweet sights and sounds we may go 
straight from the row at Little Pedlington ; and, as we lie on the 
hillside or ramble by the river, settle within ourselves whether it 
is worth while musing any longer on the trickery of Seymour 
Smith’s agent, the ruffianism of Seymour Smith’s billsticker, or 
the abominably successful wobbling of Smith himself. I stroll 
out from my inn to the moor, meaning to go no farther than a 
mile—no, nor so far. I’ve a shawl on my shoulder, a book I shall 
not read, tobacco in plenty and sweet as roses. With these I cross 
the common to mix awhile with the geese. Good-bye, geese; and 
so on to the moor. It is high, it is broad, and close-grown with 
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ling as high as my walking-stick; with spaces here and there 
where it is higher still. When no more of my inn is to be seen 
than the peat-smoke from the kitchen of it, nor of anything at all 
but billowy heath and lofty sky, I seek out one of the taller ling- 
hillocks, fling my plaid upon it with a spreading cast, mount 
thereon, and lie between earth and heaven as if upon a cushiony 
cloud. Should a dog bark in the handful of a village below I may 
hear it, and a good sound it is to brush upon the drowsing sense it 
is not addressed to: should a bee go by, that also I hear; but, 
otherwise, not a sound. Of visible things there are none but a few 
small white clouds sailing and fading in the blue, and some yet 
smaller, but as soothing in their motion, that circle just above 
my head. And here while I lie, thinking of this and that as the 
aimless breeze moves here and there, how mean and worthless does 
the turmoil seem for which this peace is abandoned ! 

And yet it is not in a scene like this, perhaps, that the meanness 
and the worthlessness is most keenly felt. Not that for refresh- 
ment, for renewal by touching Earth, is there any place within 
the bounds of civilization like a northern moor. Here it is that 
we are closest to our mother’s bosom, nearest to our own 
beginnings ; and here our minds are conscious of moving in freer, 
broader, more untrammelled ways, and out-of-school, than any- 
where else. But, with all their beauty and inspiration, moors are 
barren ; and it is where Nature shows her bounty most that we 
find how strong the contrast is between the work done in partner- 
ship with her, the life that is led in her companionship, and our 
wretched strivings and sweatings in the arena of politics and 
*‘ society.”” It has its charm, this arena, as is well known to 
some and well seen of many; but in all that moralists and 
satirists have said to draw or drive men from its pale there is 
not a word too much about its fatuities, failures, and wearinesses. 
Nor, for that matter, is novelist or satirist needed to point the 
lesson for any man who steals out of the struggling mob for a 
while to seek a spell of quiet in some country place. A little 
thought, a little imagination, a little sensibility and conscience, a 
little remnant in him of the child, and he says to himself all that 
the satirist comes to, and the moralist to boot. 

The good of it! Should-he be a foremost man in affairs—he 
may still pride himself, as he walks the fields or rides along the 
grassy borders of the lanes, on his influence and exalted position. 
But neither the one nor the other appears the same to him here as 
when he contemplates them from his seat in the House or from 
the platform in a monster meeting. Under this clearer light, and 
in this purer air, they dwindle to their true bulk and meaning; and 
the suspicion that often fills his breast with a sickening qualm, 
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even where he is most glorious, settles into quiet perception: his 
eminence and his influence are very infirm and much of an 
illusion. He looks back to the men who were all that he is 
thirty, twenty, ten years ago, and remembers almost with con- 
tentment now that he is so far away from the gaslights and saw- 
dust of that delightful place, ‘the forum,” that nearly all the 
eminent statesmen of his boyhood are forgotten if they are dead, 
while a worse fate than oblivion has befallen half of them that 
still wander about in politics alive. 

But if this were all, our politician in the country would not so 
often look about him with a half determination to give up the 
racket in which he lives, and dwell amidst books and trees and 
flowers in rural peace. It is such a low business, politics! 
Perhaps it was always a low business: there is reason in plenty 
for thinking so. But whatever it may have been in past days, no 
one doubts what it is in our own time and generation; and perhaps 
there is an easy explanation of a difference for the worse. The 
change is from private to public prostitution. Historians assure 
us that intrigue, venality, corruption have never been absent from 
the purlieus of legislatures and cabinets. They have never been 
absent; but they take different forms at different times. There 
were days when the intrigue and the corruption were the traffic of 
a few persons of family and distinction. Coarser in itself than it 
has been since, the business was transacted in more or less of an 
elegant seclusion. The boudoir and the salon saw it done, and, 
like the historiettes of a Pompadour and what not, it came out 
afterwards in memoir-books. Not so is it now. Though conscience 
has become sharper and more general, there is little concealment 
for whatever traffic may be necessary nowadays for politicians who 
would rise. The trade must be carried on in the streets; for there 
the market is, and not in the boudoir and salon. No gentlemanly 
arrangement is possible now. The aspirant, or even he who 
knows the country’s needs and would keep his place for no other 
reason than to serve them, must resort to the streets for patronage 
and become “‘ known to the police.” In this sense, if in no other, 
politics is a lower business than it used to be, judged by the feelings 
of those who engage in the pursuit. And, contrary to the 
expectation of some who were unwisely hopeful, it is none the 
purer for being carried on in the open highway. There is as much 
as ever to affect and to conceal. The strain upon conscience 
is no less, nor the call for endurance of self-humiliation. 

Yet when a man has risen to a certain place in politics he must 
needs go on—as long as he can. Whenever he finds a little repose 
amidst the fields, he may long more and more to remain in their 
innocent quietude; but, as he would tell you, there is no going 
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back. He hopes to be useful still, he thinks he is under obliga- 
tions, and he dreams of soaring above the mire yet. Moreover, 
there is the eminence ; and there, too, are the melancholy shadows 
of the no-longer-eminent moving about; and what if, instead of 
finding content apart from the madding crowd, he became one of 
these! He knows the Higher Reason to be that which speaks to 
him in the whetting of a scythe, or looks persuasion from the 
flowery lawn ; but on he must go. It is required of him. 

But the sacrifice is hardly required of the ordinary political or 
society person—the common member of Parliament, for example. 
Beyond doubt there were plenty of sound and able men in the 
Parliament now dispersed; but what were they besides in that 
Assembly ? How many dozen of them were anything but ciphers 
there ? how many hundreds were nothing but ciphers? All were 
supposed to carry about them not only a judgment but the poten- 
tialities of an independent use of it. Judgment of one kind or 
another they all really had; but in nine cases out of ten the poten- 
tiality of using it to their honest liking was a figment. It was 
their own to keep, but not to spend; except when it happened to 
be of the metal and mintage required for the occasion. If not, 
they were supplied with another sort, which they uttered under a 
right or wrong belief that they were assisting to put base money in 
circulation. And since these facts were perfectly well known 
amongst themselves, and to everybody else whose good opinion 
they valued, it is wonderful to think of how much these poor 
gentlemen endured, and how much they sacrificed for the sake of 
being in the House of Commons though not at all in politics. 
The tie to Westminster ; the servitude to the whips ; the keel-haul- 
ing by one set of faddists; the bullying of two, three, four other 
sets ; above all, the shame of sham dignity and the total loss 
of every Briton’s birthright, free speech for opinion—all this and 
more for what? We know: for “ social position ;”’ for what is in 
France the uniform, the bit of ribbon which is as proudly worn 
when it is bought as when it has been pretty fairly earned. 

Of course, that is not the motive that carries many a man into 
Parliament, or not the only one. As to some who take pains to 
gain a seat in the House of Commons, success can add nothing to 
their social position. Their hope is to become influential for good, 
which is the hope of humbler men: though, of course, both would 
be glad of whatever distinction may be earned in that way. But 
even of men like these, few come to the end of a five-year 
Parliament without discovering that Individualism is no “ism” 
for the House of Commons; and that they are regarded by the 
managers of their party as so many votes, so many counters in a 
game which they are not asked to understand. The wonder is that, 
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after making this discovery, they go on in uneasy self-abnegation 
for years, instead of leaving the business to the other sort of 
M.P.’s: gentlemen who do care mightily for the parliamentary 
stamp of “ position,” whose opinions are no mandrakes to bleed 
when they are pulled up, and whose votes are worth exactly as 
much to the Whips as if voiced with knowledge and conviction. 
And yet if the better men can stand it, we can but wish that 
some of them may remain, though they would be happier away 
and feel much more respectable. It is a nice question, however, 
and a great range of argument would have to be traversed before 
we arrived at conclusions upon it on grounds of public morality. 

But what admits of no doubt is that England would be vastly 
served if her richer sons of every sort would take more to the 
country and less to the town. It is not one class alone that makes 
Cobbett’s ghost to rage, as, journeying up and down in the top- 
boots and breeches of this life, he sees the Great Wen still spread- 
ing all along the Thames, and back into his dear Surrey, and far, 
far beyond the ruined innocence of Marybon Fields. Other wens 
are spreading, too, by the dozen; the rural folk deserting their 
villages in every part for the great cities, to the fulfilment of all 
Cobbett’s fears for both country and town. What would he say 
now if he could renew the body of this flesh, and start the Register 
again ? In all likelihood he would say a great deal at this juncture ; 
but as to the Great Wen, I fancy he would argue that if it 
is not to be worsened and its dangers multiplied, there must be a 
dispersal of rich townsmen over the whole face of the country. 
The poor flock where the rich gather. When the rich are business 
men, closely engaged, they must, of course, abide near their factories 
and counting-houses. But even of these many could spend more 
time and cash in a country life (to the wise economy of whatever 
vitalities they possess) than they do spend; and, besides these, 
there are thousands of families with completed money-piles who 
would be a veritable blessing to their native land if they would take 
a taste for living where it is loveliest. That the taste for Art is 
increasingly widespread and tapturous is indeed delightful; but 
how much better it would be should a taste for Nature break out 
amongst the wealthy of all sorts and conditions! They are very 
much alike, these tastes; the one is not more costly than the 
other, nor is it less wholesome and elevating; and, as I hear the 
ghost of Cobbett say, there is no visible cure for the depopulation of 
rural England and its dangerous running into city wens if the idle 
rich do not go out from them and re-establish the villages. 

Is it impossible to hope that they will do so? Great Pan being 
dead, we cannot count upon the inspiration of his voice; but the 
varying breath of Fashion may help us. Here is a man who, having 
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made or inherited a fortune, plants himself in Manchester Square, in 
Portman Square, or near Hyde Park, spends twenty thousand pounds 
with Messrs. Agnew and Wertheimer, and, having ‘‘ surrounded 
himself with beautiful objects”’ that way, contents himself in the 
thought that with this and the club and his little dinner parties 
he is well “in the swim”: as he is, though indistinguishable 
there. Had taste or the mode led him in that other direction what 
would he have done? He would have betaken himself to the 
country, spent his money on some pretty place there—still sur- 
rounding himself with beautiful objects—and had a life before 
him of far greater healthfulness, usefulness, happiness, and dis- 
tinction than the illusion he resigned with Portman Square. 
Loneliness? No. The roads are not what they were in the 
seventeenth century, and what he has chosen to do others have 
done. All about him are dozens of pleasant little places, bought or 
built by men like himself who have declared for a country life. 
The landscape is dotted with them. Rural England is alive again. 
The country towns take heart, and so much comfort grows up 
in the villages that there is far less running to London, which so 
many of the rich have abandoned for the greater part of the 
year. And why not? What have they to do there, the majority 
of them? What is their precious “society” after all, and what 
their occupations? The one extremely limited and lamentably 
hollow, the other trivial to the last degree, and yet consuming 
their small account of days at such a rate that there is hardly an 
hour of conscious life between the rising up of their mortal selves 
and the lying down thereof. 

As to expenditure, you must have a house somewhere; the 
cost of a house in town and the ground it stands on is two, 
three, four times what it is even in the lovely home counties of 
Hertfordshire, Kent, and Surrey; and what if the ten thousand 
pounds worth of land return no more than one per cent. ? Perhaps 
it would not; but how much per cent. is the annual return on the 
pictures bought at Agnew’s, and the bric-d-brac acquired of the 
Messrs. Wertheimer? There is a chance, no doubt, that they may 
become more valuable twenty years hence; but there is as good a 
chance for the land, and no more fear that the value will fall. For 
the rest, if you are not content without beautiful surroundings here 
they are, in’all the variety afforded by the collection of the late Mr. 
Lehman, and in ever-changing forms: which was not one of the 
delights of that gentleman’s gallery, nor is of others even better 
stocked. The bits of landscape about you are now Constables, now 
Linnells, now Old Cromes. They are each and all winter scenes— 
(the more brilliant of which are never attempted by man)—spring 
scenes, summer scenes, autumn scenes, and every one of them 
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changes five times a day. And though it will not do to put any of 
your own work into a Patrick Nasmyth or a Thomas Gainsborough, 
you may do it here with infinite advantage, clapping a bit of red 
roof in one place, sending up a poplar in another, draping an old 
wall with a cast of ivy-shroud, or breaking the long line of a 
hedge with a bough-timber gate. This is to add to the spectator’s 
pleasure the pleasure of the artist; which is repeated when your 
own pains brighten the enamel of the fields. 

If the contemplation and the patronage and the practice of Art 
be so ennobling, as no doubt they are, should not all this be more 
so? And ifit be, why may not some sacrifice be made for it—some 
money sunk in it, as in the other case? I say sunk rather than 
spent, because what is it that we hear whenever the future of rural 
England is discussed ? We hear on all hands that it can hardly be 
saved except by the wide adoption of garden culture. Not somuch 
of corn-land, nor perhaps so much of grass-land; because the 
beneficent foreigner is sending us ever-increasing consignments of 
flour in barrels, beef on its own four legs or in ice, milk in tins, 
and cheese of a thousand aspects and odours, all different and all 
nasty. Orchard produce, garden produce, poultry produce, the 
growth of small fields tilled with Chinese care,—this is what we 
should baffle the importer with, and keep rural England populous 
and prosperous. If that is really the best counsel that can be 
given, how shall it be carried out more advantageously than by the 
fulfilment of this dream? A taste for the country springs up; it is 
strengthened by a sense of duty—a patriotic desire to do what can 
be done by the exchange of futile pleasures for simple joys to clear 
England of the dangers of ‘‘ the wen.” Vexed by the mere vul- 
garity and commonness of society splendours, many of the old gentry 
take more exclusively than ever to the taste ; which inspires a yet 
greater number of new rich men, who depart from the crowds 
where ‘‘ a plum” is accounted nothing and ten thousand a year is 
no title to distinction. Estates of squirely magnitude are sought 
in all parts of the land, with little more regard to percentage- 
returns than there is in buying a yacht or a Meissonier or two ; till 
there are a dozen good houses on a dozen little domains where now 
there are three, and none of their owners are simply dependent 
upon rent. These estates being small, and being in such hands, 
what we have called garden tillage is the rule with them; which 
means the employment of a good many husbandmen. The land 
is beautified, labour has its old place upon it on better terms, it 
yields more richly what is wanted most (according to the econo- 
mists), the classes associate in a wholesomer way than “ slumming ” 
affords, the physical degeneracy of the people is arrested by the 
salvation of thousands of families from wen-absorption, and there 
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is less competition for work amongst town labourers of various 
kinds; for where the rich man’s home is, there direct or indirect 
service of all sorts is required. 

Do I not know that this is nothing but a dream ? I do, and that 
there is hardly a single sign to justify the hope that it will ever be 
realized. Yet the thing could be done. It could be done but for 
certain tendencies in human nature, the same which (apart from 
the hope of better wages) drive so many men from the village to 
the town, and keep them there in worse conditions than those they 
fled from. From time to time, many men of three, or five, or 
seven thousand a year, and with little to do in a world of fashion- 
able fuss and political gabble, think of taking to the life of a country 
gentleman altogether ; and every one of them that carried out the 
halting intention would contribute sensibly and immediately to 
what would be the greatest blessing for England. But they don’t 
do it, and it is to be feared that few of them ever will. They are 
restrained by exactly the same instinctive feeling that gives 
humbler men a preference for life amidst bustle and glare, horribly 
foul as their surroundings may be, to the dulness of village 
life in healthier air and equal poverty. Pity that it should be so. 
If the ideal of country life is rarely attained, neither is the ideal of 
town life, and how much above the one ideal is the other! The 
roses are not always blooming about cottage eaves, or buttercups 
in the meadows ; there are dreary seasons of mist and rain, as well 
as glorious days of sunshine; and no doubt there are spells of 
solitude to weary those that love it not, and of nothing-to-do for 
the unhappy kind of persons who must needs import some distrac- 
tion or other into every hour of their days. But all such draw- 
backs are reduced to a minimum for the wealthy denizens of “a 
pretty place,” with its manifold duties and employments, nearly 
all of which may be made into pleasures by a fairly good heart and 
a fairly full purse; and surely there are dreary times enough in 
town, with no very great amount of “ the distractions of society ” 
for every aspirant thereto. As to that, indeed, there is an intoler- 
able deal of pretence and make-believe—a vast deal of conscious 
failure and secret heart-burning that cries out for relief. And when 
all’s said, who doubts that the less of country life there is in any 
land the less of peace there is, and health, and contentment, and 
wholesomeness ? 

We may treat it playfully if we please; but it is a question of 
the common good, and one that becomes every day more grievous 
and pressing in England. Long centuries of toil and poverty, with 
rest at night in cabins unapproached by sanitation, left her 
peasantry a stout, hardy, handsome race. They flock to the 
towns to eat more beef and change rye-bread for wheaten loaves, 
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and in three generations what do they become ? Sharper, it is said, 
and much more intelligent; but in most cases weakened, stunted, 
distorted, and so ungraced in feature that any considerable com- 
pany of them is the most heart-sinking sight that England can 
show at this hour. You look into some valley where their grand- 
fathers worked and see how beautiful it is. You go again a few 
years afterwards, and the place is hideous with shoddy-built 
factories, reeking chimneys, refuse heaps, close and squalid 
streets; and you say, “Truly, God made the country, man made 
the town.” The difference is unspeakably saddening ; and though 
Economy whispers, ‘‘ There has at any rate been a money gain, 
and a certain amount of bread for mouths that might otherwise 
have gone short of it,’ you cannot be reconciled to the spectacle. 
Speaking above the economic voice, something within assures you 
that you do well to be angry. What, then, of the human creatures 
who are marred in exactly the same way and by the same work- 
manship, the identity of which any visitant from Saturn could 
swear to? Or, if he happened to admit a doubt about it, we can 
fancy the intelligent stranger saying, as he looked upon some bred- 
and-born typical Whitechapel lad, ‘‘God made man, but who 
made this?’’ Whatever the answer, the making of this new kind 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen is going on at a rapidly in- 
creasing rate in point of numbers; and while already they look to 
the shrinking eyes of their fellow-countrymen like another and 
a different race (when they flock from the east to the west end of 
the town to view some holiday sight, for example), who is to say 
what the dreadfully pathetic change in three generations may not 
become in five or six? That it has gone so far already is amazing 
to think of, but not that it is likely to go farther. 

It seems, then, that pride, patriotism, pity, self-regard, and every 
other wholesome feeling (including esthetic sensibility) should 
engage all good English folk in the endeavour to arrest a decline 
so disturbing. That endeavour is very much what is intended by 
Factory Acts on the one hand, and Small Holdings Bills on the 
other ; but with no hope of sufficiency or anything like it. Such 
means are not enough for the grand purpose, which is to keep the 
rural population on their native fields, and (if only it could be done !) 
to re-stock the villages with a contented people. And if there be a 
better way than that suggested by Cobbett’s ghost, whatis it? No. 
I shall hope that it is really possible to indue and maintain a 
taste for the country amongst the moneyed people of a nation that 
does love rural sights and sounds as much as any in the world, 
and may be more; while it isn’t nearly as good at making gay 
capitals as the French, the Austrian, or the Russ. To be sure, 
one most formidable difficulty stands in the way, which is that we 
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also are of two sexes, one being Woman; and how many women, 
the wives and daughters of men of means, are capable of supplant- 
ing the taste for Bond Street by a taste for country lanes? There 
is the rub. And what a melancholy reflection it is that by far the 
greatest hindrance to a most beneficent change in the whole aspect 
of things in their native land should be the gentlest creatures in it! 
The men are willing enough, plenty of them, to flee from the 
panting crowd where they have no sure tranquillity out of the 
holes they make for themselves under the name of clubs. They 
would gladly seek a broader peace, a wider solitude, and dwell 
therein nine months of the twelve at least. Some have even 
mentioned the desire at home; but most men dissemble it summer 
after summer till jumping a gate is out of the question ; and why ? 
Because ‘‘ What do you think of that, my cat?” is answered by an 
arching of backs and a bristling of fur which, delicately as it may 
be done, no man likes to see on the domestic hearth as the product 
of his own conjurations. The ladies will not hear of any such 
project. They declare it nonsense. They would die. As well be 
in the grave as out of the world. And thus a wider world than 
their own loses one means of remedy for a very great ill, and no 
soul is the better for the loss. 

But there is some hope even here. Women are pushing into 
politics at a great rate; as is well seen at the present hour. — 
Leagues of them, both blue and yellow, aim at nothing less than 
laying a masculine grasp on social problems of every sort, and 
especially such as relate to overcrowding and the degradation of 
the masses. Why, then, perhaps we may look forward to a time 
when they will take hold of this part of the question in an un- 
millinered and manly way, perceiving and acting on the perception 
that if the rural population is not to choke the towns and them- 
selves in them, there must be some dispersal of the rich to country 
places. Be it remembered that there are two parties to the mis- 
fortune we have so much reason to deplore. Whatever blame may 
belong to it is not unshared, nor will the suffering be. There is a 
congestion of wealth as well as a congestion of poverty. The one 
is very much the outcome of the other, and punishment lies in 
wait for both. Great, then, is the call for this, the best of remedies. 
To the pleadings of duty and policy, health, beauty, peace join their 
voices, without a contrary word from any respectable source. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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Repuies to critics are not usually judicious. A critic dispraises a 
book, as a rule, because he dislikes it, because there is a pre- 
established want of harmony and correspondence between his mind 
and the author’s, because the contact of their intelligences is not 
agreeable, but clashing and discordant. He then seeks for the 
reasons of his antipathy, and states them in the form of general 
law, or taboos; but, at bottom, he is in the position of the poet who 
did not care for Dr. Fell. Thus, there is no possibility of converting 
the critic by a reply. You cannot persuade him that you have 
humour if you do not make him smile, nor that you excel in 
pathos if at your pathos he only grunts indignantly. So far, then, 
replies to reviewers are destined to be failures; but they may instruct 
the public, and illustrate the principles of criticism, and of literary 
art, these evanescent, these intangible principles. Thus, in a recent 
Reply, the accomplished author of David Grieve defends most 
successfully the novelist’s right to use all the materials that make 
up life, among them, moral, and theological, and social discussion. 
It is not possible, in common fairness, to deny her thesis, that 
speculation about religion and morals does make a great part of 
some lives, and consequently, just as much as love, or war, or 
business, is the legitimate material of the novelist. Indeed, one 
cannot properly restrict an art which is also, and inevitably, a 
“ criticism of life’ to any set of topics which are elements of life, 
except by generally regarding some themes as barred by the 
universal rules of human modesty. Even on this matter there may 
be argument ; and we might discuss, at great length, the sources of 
the sense of shame, which everywhere exists, though more potently 
among ancient Persians and modern English, less potently among 
ancient Greeks and modern Frenchmen. On the whole, in England 
at least, we do not wish or expect novelists to dilate on experiences 
from which we instinctively turn away our eyes and avert our 
thoughts, just as the very Hottentots do; so they told Kolbe. 
Yet even this is, no doubt, a geographical morality ; and that is 
permitted, or encouraged, on one side of the Channel which is 
forbidden, or at least disliked, on the other. 

However, we have to do here with other proposed limitations, or 
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taboos, such as the assumed rule that religious and moral discus- 
sion and criticism is not fair matter for the art of fiction. Here 
Mrs. Ward does seem to establish her case. Moral and religious 
discussion influences and interests many lives. The novelist, there- 
fore, has a right to work in these elements of interest. He has 
also, if he chooses to exercise it, a right to try to reform society : 
there is no law of the land, or of literature, against the endeavour. 
We can only collect the law from the ruling practice, as the laws 
of epic poetry were collected by the Greek critics out of the practice 
of Homer. That practice was adopted as the canon by Aristotle, 
though he hints an opinion that all epics need not be quite so 
very long as the great originals. If, then, we seek to gather the 
law, in the case of fiction and of literary art generally, out of the 
classics of fiction, we certainly find that the best and most famous 
writers allowed themselves, in some degree, the license pleaded for 
by Mrs. Ward. But it is emphatically to be noted that the question 
is one of degree. The most eminent authors of the past never 
pretended to make Art the only object of Art: they were always 
asserting their privilege to be didactic if they choose. Take the 
example of Moliére. He wrote Tartuffe as a criticism of religious 
hypocrisy : really to avenge himself on hypocrites, no doubt ; but 
he also persuaded himself that he was and ought to be didactic. 
Then, as he says in his preface to the play, ‘‘ these gentlemen try 
to insinuate that the theatre has no business to meddle with such 
matters.” But this, he remarks, is an arbitrary taboo of their 
own, which they never succeed in proving. He points to the 
religious origin of the drama, and insists that the stage is a 
corrective of human errors. So far, then, Moliére set himself 
about ‘reforming the world,” though, on the whole, he was 
fortunately much more addicted to amusing it. Still, he claims 
his right ; and every author has always claimed it, and exerted it as 
he thought desirable. Fiction, in our age, holds much the same 
place as the drama held in the reign of Louis XIV.: it is the most 
popular and accessible form of literary art, and assuredly it may be 
as didactic as it likes, taking the risks upon its own head. 

Though the opposite opinion—namely, that art exists for art’s 
sake alone—is now so popular with critics, and really has so much, 
of a kind, to say for itself, it has never been accepted by the public, 
nor by artists in literature. They have always, in practice and 
theory, asserted their human privilege of discussion—of preaching, 
if you please. The greatest novelists of the last century, Fielding 
and Richardson, are deliberate and incorrigible preachers. 
Richardson started on his voluminous career—not as an artist, but— 
as one who wished, as Mr. Leslie Stephen says, ‘‘ to suggest proper 
sentiments to handsome servant-girls.” As for Fielding, he declares, 
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“ The provision which we have here made is no other than Human 
Nature,” wherein “is such prodigious Variety, that a cook will 
have sooner gone through all the several Species of animal and 
vegetable Food in the World, than an Author will be able to 
exhaust so extensive a Subject.” He most emphatically does not 
deny himself any side of human nature, nor stint himself in social 
and moral discussion. For example, take the discourses on charity, 
in Tom Jones (vol. 1, p. 111, Ed. 1749). Here Captain Blifil and 
Mr. Allworthy argue about charity as inculeated by Christianity, 
and are in the very thick of matter which some modern reviewers 
would taboo against the modern novelist. Captain Blifil suggests 
that one should not give alms, for one may be imposed on by the 
undeserving. Mr. Allworthy, on the other side, maintains that 
Charity consists in Action, and that ‘‘ giving Alms constituted at 
least one Branch of that Virtue.” Mr. Allworthy held that charity 
was a duty, and asserted for it no merit, except, perhaps, when in 
a spirit of Christian love ‘‘we bestow on another what we really 
want ourselves,’ when we give ‘“‘ what even our own necessities 
cannot very well spare.” On the other hand, to give only at the 
expense of our coffers, to save a family from misery rather than 
hang up an extraordinary picture in our houses,—“‘ this seems to be 
only being Christians, nay, indeed, only being human Creatures.” 
With hardly an interval, do we not find the Philosopher Square 
discussing Religion under well-known limitations? ‘ When I 
mention religion, I mean the Christian Religion, and not only the 
Christian Religion, but the Protestant Religion, and not only the 
Protestant Religion, but the Church of England.” And so Fielding 
goes on always: he sets apart chapters for disquisition in general, 
and his whole heart is bent on ‘reforming the world,” and, 
especially, on reforming the condition of the poor. The author 
rarely forgets that he is also the just and humane magistrate. 
“Be a good man, my dear,’’ were the last words of Walter Scott ; 
it is the first and last word of Fielding, though he is more than 
need be lenient to the adventurousness of youth. Thus, his 
character is not high with those who restrict the term ‘‘ morality ” 
to one point of conduct. Yet, as he understood morality, he is an 
unceasing moralist, a preacher up hill and down dale. But then 
he is a preacher with the saving gifts of humour and knowledge of 
human nature. Thus, his preaching does not bore and fatigue, it 
comes in its place ; it holds its due proportion in that great happy 
current of his tales. 

Of all novelists Scott gave himself most frankly to the task of 
entertaining. Yet even his novels are unmistakably didactic. A 
man cannot but bring his own reasoned theory of human life into 
his work in fiction; and what is this but teaching? What is this 
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but criticizing? Sometimes he admits his set purpose. For 
example, he was blamed for making Rebecca the victim of an 
unhappy love; and we have all regretted it: we all are on 
Rebecea’s side, not Rowena’s,—we all know which of them Ivanhoe 
loved in his heart. But Sir Walter says, in his Preface: ‘‘ The 
author may, in passing, observe that he thinks character of a 
highly virtuous and lofty stamp is degraded rather than exalted by 
an attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity. Such is 
not the recompense which Providence has deemed worthy of 
suffering merit, and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to teach 
young persons, the most common readers of romance, that recti- 
tude of principle and of conduct are either naturally allied with, or 
adequately rewarded by, the gratification of our passions, or the 
attainment of our wishes.’”” Here be morals, indeed ; and here, in 
a regular boy’s book like Ivanhoe, we find Sir Walter practically in 
accord with modern doctrines about the “ happy ending ”—about 
the satisfactory dénotiment. The ending of Ivanhoe was not happy 
and satisfactory enough for Thackeray, who converted Rebecca, as 
we know, from the Hebrew error. Scott might have killed Rowena, 
or married her to Athelstane ; he might have converted Rebecca ; 
or he might have made her leap into the Templar’s saddle from 
the stake, flee to some hold with him, and set forth to find and 
found a new kingdom in the mysterious East, as the Templar 
gallantly proposed. But Scott had his moral in his eye: he 
denied himself and his readers. So, in The Heart of Midlothian, 
he makes goodness, in a simple mind, in a body not more than 
ordinarily comely, far more attractive than the beauty and passion 
of Effie Deans. So he constantly inculcates his own loyal theory 
of life. He makes Frank Osbaldistone swallow down his excessive 
passion ; at that last meeting with Di Vernon on the moonlit moor 
he makes him conquer his extreme emotion and take heart of man- 
hood. Again, as Mr. Ruskin has noted, Scott makes, invariably, 
the most searching analysis of the effects of various degrees and 
forms of religion, in the characters of those who hold them; on 
fanatics, on half-hypocrites, on men of the world, or on saints like 
Bessie Maclure in Old Mortality. To this extent, and this effect, 
or, again, when he illustrates the temper begotten of black poverty 
in the hags of the Bride of Lammermoor, he is always a teacher, 
and one who denies himself no element in human nature, though 
he prefers the large and ringing fields of life and war. 

It is needless to illustrate the same distinctive tendency in 
Thackeray. He is pre-occupied with the anomalies and absurdities 
of society ; he is always insisting on the excellence of goodness, of 
a pure and kind heart. Mr. Howells says that he lounges about 
the stage among his characters, talking, with his hands in his 
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pockets. I, for one, am glad to meet him on that stage, in these 
moods, in that familiar attitude. M. Taine also has reproached 
Thackeray with his preaching: his modern versions of “ the 
weary King Ecclesiast.’’ In places, when he is tired and already 
old, the manner becomes a mannerism. But we take him as we 
find him, and are thankful for him. Dickens, of course, wrote 
plenty of his novels ‘with a purpose ’—to expose Yorkshire 
schools, or the Court of Chancery, or the Cireumlocution 
Office. Now it is ill done, and a weariness; now it is as 
admirably and humorously done as in the pictures of the 
immortal Squeers’s, whose coat of arms is never really “ tore,” 
nor has their sun gone down behind the western wave, as Miss 
Squeers observed in a moment of lyrical effusion. It is not the 
thing done, but the manner of the doing it, that seems to count in 
this art. 

If we turn to the modern French, do we not see M. Zola writing 
his Temperance Tale, and generally reforming society, albeit with a 
muck-rake? Does not every novelist inevitably criticize life, and 
preach his peculiar moral with more or less explicitness and insist- 
ence? Is not M. Guy de Maupassant practically saying always 
that life is a gloomy Sahara, with oases of pleasure and of grimy 
humour? Does not M. Pierre Loti find life a weariness, tempered 
by scenery and the emotions? Is not M. Bourget’s Le Disciple 
a long didactic tract on Determinism, if that be the right name of 
modern psychological fatalism ? Then, as Mrs.'Ward says, did not 
Rousseau, in La Nouvelle Héloise, and Goethe, in Wilhelm Meister, 
take all discussion for their province? They did it,—and they over- 
did it. They made their effort, made their mark, their impression, 
and their success. But the Nouvelle Héloise had become rococo, as 
Lady Louisa Stuart found, when Scott was in his prime ; and who 
reads it now asa novel? Wilhelm is partly saved by Philina the 
delightful, and by Mignon; but it is sad esthetic reading, taken as 
a whole. 

This brings us to the gist of the matter. A book cast in the 
outward form of a novel may be a successful pamphlet, and may 
reach and influence persons who can read nothing which does not 
bear that outward form. But its permanent value, and all its 
value as art, must be due to something else than preaching, howso- 
ever earnest, eloquent, and learned. It is the human nature, the 
humour, the pathos, the action of Richardson, Fielding, Sir 
Walter, Thackeray, that keep them alive, howsoever assiduously 
American literary sextons and parish clerks may dig their graves, 
and toll their knells. They survive by their power of entertaining, 
not by their didactic element, howsoever good, howsoever enduring 
it may be, as “ criticism of life.” Art, and not morality, is the 
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salt of such literature ; if it is to live, the preaching must not be to 
the amusement as Falstaff’s bread to his monstrous deal of sack. 
Naturally, this is especially obvious when the preaching is 
**topical,”’ and is meant to hit a moment in human thought and 
belief. A novel, in brief, is not better, but worse, in the ratio in 
which it approximates to a tract, or pamphlet, meant to prove 
certain points. Thus, if it deals with a momentary stage of 
religious discussion, to which the criticism of the Old Testament is 
indispensable, it inevitably becomes a tract, and unfair, like other 
controversial treatises. Thus, no sooner have Messieurs Kuenen 
and Welhausen reached a given resting-place in Biblical criticism, 
and afforded what seems foothold for a romance of Doubt, than 
M. Havet, or some other innovator, comes with a fresh theory, and, 
I fear, you need a new novel to do it justice. Romance toils after 
Biblical critics in vain.— 


‘* All these like a sea shall go by, like a fish shall they pass and be past, 
They are Dons, and behold they shall die, and the New be upon them at last.” 


Moreover, in a novel of such discussion, no author can be fair. He 
bowls over the unresisting Christian as the preacher bowls over the 
unreplying Atheist, or he never gives the doubter a chance. 
I might write a novel on the Homeric controversy ; according 
to the principles here set forth, there is no law of the literary 
game against it. I might take a Separatist Don of Trinity as 
my hero, and make my fair Girtonian heroine a believer in 
Homeric Unity. One of them must convert the other. ‘‘ Nitzsch, 
Nutzhorn, Monro, Mure,” ejaculates my believing heroine. 
** Bergk, Wolf, Lachmann, Fick, Leaf, Jebb,’”’ shouts my sceptical 
hero, and adds the weighty authority of Peppmiller. But naturally, 
as the author, I make that controversialist win who espouses my 
side in this secular dispute. The lady would win, of course, and as, 
after all, I like a happy ending, the pair would be left editing the 
Cyclic Fragments in a Bower of Bliss on the Cam. But I should 
have written a tract, I fear, rather than a novel. I do not intend 
to produce this romance, from a dread that the public mind is not 
ripe for the enterprise; but I do maintain that there is no literary 
law against such an essay, and I believe that it would keenly 
interest Mr. Gladstone. 

In short, as to barring any field of mortal interest against the 
novelist, it seems to me, as it seemed to Moliére, a proceeding 
quite arbitrary. Can you make people read you? That is the 
practical question. But they will not read you very long, remem- 
ber, if your discussions are “ topical,” if being ‘‘ topical” makes 
their main interest. About 1840-50 many novels of Protestant, 
Anglican, and Catholic controversy flourished vastly. They were 
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“topical,” and they have faded, as the ‘‘ novel interest” of the 
Nouvelle Héloise has faded into that of an historical document, 
like “‘ The Conduct of the Allies.” 

But, to persons who prefer their literary sack and bread in the 
proportion which, personally, I do not prefer, I would suggest a 
charming theme for an Historical Romance of Doubt. This is 
the Life and Death of Thomas Aikenhead. Thomas was born 
when, in scepticism, there were both peril and romance. He died 
(on the gallows) in 1697. <A Scotch student of eighteen, he made 
a great Biblical discovery. The Pentateuch was post-exilian ! 
With the haste of a discoverer, rather than with minute critical 
discrimination, he assigned the authorship of the whole Pentateuch 
(or perhaps of the Hextateuch) to Esdras. However, he was deci- 
dedly advanced and interesting. He said that Christianity would 
not last till 1800. The Edinburgh ministers insisted that he 
should instantly be hanged ; and hanged Thomas Aikenhead was, 
‘‘ abjuring his errors,’’—his errors, poor boy! He was only a fore- 
runner of M. Havet. 

Now, is there any genuine literary taboo against a novel on the 
Life and Adventures of Thomas Aikenhead? If Thomas had run 
away to sea, and gone a-pirating, if he had been concerned in the 
discovery of a treasure, if he had been mixed up in Sir John Fen- 
wick’s conspiracy, every one would admit that Thomas was an 
appropriate hero of romance. But Theology was to Thomas, as 
to many souls, what adventure was to Mr. David Balfour of Shaws. 
It was the great central interest of a brief and singularly misspent 
existence. Why should this interest be tabooed? The taboo is 
arbitrary and absurd. To a vast number of honourable persons 
the date of the Pentateuch is a thing infinitely more important 
and absorbing than the discovery of a whole island of gold, or the 
glorious restoration of James VII., matters with which Thomas 
might have concerned himself. No critic has a right to say that 
serious people shall not have a novel to their liking. 

I see the novel from here. Thomas is the son of one of the 
lovely yet scattered Remnant, a Cameronian farmer. He is 
brought up on the sermons of Mr. Peden, on the Bible, the Shorter 
and Longer Catechisms. He does not care for them ; he is a child 
of nature. He plays truant from church, he conceives a youthful 
scepticism about Jonah, or Balaam’s ass; he is flogged by his father, 
he is preached at by the minister, he goes to college; he makes, 
in a moment of inspiration, the dazzling discovery that the Penta- 
teuch is not what a vain people supposes; he talks about his dis- 
covery, he is informed on, goes into hiding where his Cameronian 
father had hidden long ago in peril for a different creed; is detected 
by that stern and Roman parent, is given up to justice and the 
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Lord Advocate, is hanged, but first prophesies concerning Jean 
Astruc, M. Renan, Kuenen, Welhausen, and a golden age in which 
every one shall be quite sure that the Pentateuch is post-exilian. 
The reviewers in the Edinburgh and the Quarterly may condemn 
this scenario, they may taboo it, they may say that romance has 
. no call to deal with religion ; but I shall still maintain that my 
subject is thrilling and legitimate. Perhaps Mr. Louis Stevenson 
might try his hand at it? The early struggles of Thomas with the 
Shorter Carritch on Effectual Calling would receive every justice 
from Mr. Stevenson. The more I look at the idea, the more I like 
it. It is a double-barrelled kind of plot: it would bring down at 
once the modern serious inquirer and the mere lover of Kid- 
napped, as with a right-and-left. The young would learn to be 
early inquirers, and precocious Biblical critics. The old would 
have some fun for their money. I feel inclined to write Thomas 
Aikenhead myself. And then, if it were popular, as it ought to 
be, the critics would loom all round, pronouncing a taboo on my 
Thomas’s bright-eyed young researches into the literary supercheries 
of Esdras. If they were popular, ‘‘ Hippocleides doesn’t care,” as 
that artist remarked when unfavourably criticized. 

I have succeeded in convincing myself, and, I hope, the reader 
(if any), that the Didactic Romance, the Novel with a Purpose, is 
in a perfectly legitimate genre. I feel inclined to embrace Mr. 
Howells, figuratively speaking, and to throw up my bonnet and 
shout for a more serious and improving class of novel. Arguments, 
examples, crowd around me. Think of that epoch-making fiction, 
Sandford and Merton! A foolish contempt for Mr. Barlowe pre- 
vails in priggish esthetic circles. I have never shared it. Tommy, 
Harry, and their instructor charmed my boyhood, charm me still. 
There is life, ‘‘ go,” and humour in the book, with delightful 
pictures of society. There is adventure. Do you remember 
Harry being flogged because he would not say where the hare had 
gone? Harry was quite right in his dislike of harriers. Do you 
remember the negro and the bull? Do you remember the fight 
with Master Masham, and how that amateur proved too much for 
the rustic and untutored valour of Harry? Then, the tales from 
the classics were artistically introduced. The didactic element, 
in Mr. Barlowe, was kept in. due subordination, as I do insist it 
should be, to the romantic interest. A romance should not be all 
Barlowe. Some romances are. The book had, perhaps has still, a 
vast and deserved popularity. It was a muscular and sinewy 
romance, and, even if it stood alone, would burst asunder the 
superstitious taboo of the Edinburgh and the Quarterly. 

Were another instance wanted, take Don Quixote, or take Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Cervantes, according to popular belief, wanted to 
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‘reform the world” by laughing Spain’s chivalry away. He 
laughed it away. He reformed his world, as far as that went. 
He wrote a novel with a purpose. So did Mrs. Henry Beecher 
Stowe, with what success we all remember, or have heard. A young 
and flippant critic, like Miss Agnes Repplier, may mock at Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, may say that, if it proves anything, it proves the 
excellencies of negro slavery, which bred such heroes as she no 
longer finds in Africa’s dusky children. But there must be some 
answer to so unexpected a paradox. Certainly, though a novel 
with a purpose, Uncle Tom was a wonderfully readable novel. 

The mere possession of a purpose does not, by itself, make a 
novel a consummate work of art: so far I do not mind going—I 
can even conceive such a thing as a dull and dismal novel with a 
purpose. But, on the other hand, its possession of a purpose 
does not thrust a novel beyond the pale, does not make it taboo, 
does not entitle us to say, “ It’s pretty ; but is it art?”’ These are 
the taboos which critics invent when they simply happen not to 
like a book, when, as we said, there is a pre-established discord 
between their tastes and the author’s taste. Let us try to be more 
honourable and sportsmanlike in criticism. Let us record our 
impressions. ‘‘This book bores me.” ‘This book amuses me.” 
Nothing else is genuine. 

A. Lane. 
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As we cross the bridge which, with five immense arches of white 
marble, spans the Ariminus, Antiquity is brought very close. A 
theatre or a temple only gives the measure of the gap that separates 
us from its occupants; but a bridge which for nearer nineteen than 
eighteen hundred years has been in daily use inspires one with a 
strange sensation of being drawn by this unbroken human chain 
into a magnetic contact with the first to pass over it. They read, 
as we read, its inscriptions telling how, begun by Augustus, it was 
finished by Tiberius; they, too, looked along the low-lying lands 
where the quails collect, to the buttresses of the Apennines that 
come to a point in the crown of rocks called formerly Titanus, and 
now San Marino. The river, the “ still Marecchia cold and bright,” 
flows as of old to its rest in the Adriatic; but the Ariminus had a 
shorter distance to go than the Marecchia, because the sea here, as 
along all the coast, has receded and is still rapidly receding. 

The CEmilian Way ends with the bridge ; on the opposite side of 
the town the Via Flaminia opens with the arch of massive and 
stately proportions which was raised in gratitude to Augustus for 
having mended the great high road to Rome. Like the bridge, it 
is of pure white travertine, mellowed, not stained, by age. It is 
surmounted by a battlement in the Scaliger style which was 
probably placed in its present position by well-meaning if not 
particularly happy restorers after the damage suffered when 
Rimini was besieged by the Goths. Anyhow, the battlement has 
aided the preservation of the monument. From before the tenth 
century bridge and arch have figured on the great seal of the city, 
which has never lost its pride in them as historical landmarks. 
But the classical legend most dear to Rimini is of an earlier date ; 
the arch and the bridge did not exist when Cesar crossed the 
Rubicon and made his first halt in this, which up to that day was 
the out-post, city of Italy. Although the stone in the Piazza Giulio 
Cesare has nothing to do with any actual stone on which Cesar 
stood to harangue his legions, it has served to impress the fact of 
his passage on the Riminese child of many generations. The 
stream that deviates at Savignano in the direction of Cesena, near 
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which it falls into the Pisciatello, is probably the true Rubicon ; but 
it has altered its course so much since it formed the boundary 
between Gaul and Italy that every rivulet in the district answering 
to Lucan’s description, ‘‘ small in summer, swelled by the melting 
of the winter snows,” has been put forward in turn as a claimant 
to the name. 

Italy, the geographical expression which had been creeping up 
from somewhere in the old kingdom of Naples, and was destined 
to creep on till it got to the Quarnero, had comprised Rimini for 
about a century and a half when Cesar made his sudden appear- 
ance there in the guise of a rebel. The city was taken by the 
Romans from the Senonian Gauls, who took it from the Etruscans, 
who had conquered its original Umbrian founders. Plenty of history 
might be found buried underneath it were there spades to dig it 
up. During the Empire it enjoyed great prosperity, and public 
works of all kinds were carried out, including the construction of a 
port and the paving of the streets. In the fourth century it was 
the scene of the Council which for a moment made the world 
Arian, the twenty dissentient (7.e., orthodox) Bishops escaping with 
a few of their followers to the part of the country still named La 
Cattolica. In the sixth it was incorporated in the Exarchate: it 
was then that Romagna was first so called, not from its connection 
with Rome, but from being a province of the Holy Roman Empire. 
On the collapse of the Byzantine Government, Pepin, summoned 
by the Pope, wrenched the Exarchate from its Lombard conquerors 
and made a present of it to the Church and Republic of Rome. It 
was an instance of how generous people can be with what does not 
belong to them. Rimini thus passed under the nominal control of 
the Holy See; but it continued to manage its affairs much as it 
chose, and it was so managing them when, in the thirteenth 
century, the star of the Malatesti rose. 

Rimini,” said Addison, nothing modern to boast of.” 
*“Charmante petite ville... si féconde pour l’art et pour 
Vhistoire,” writes its great illustrator, Charles Yriarte, to whom 
it would seem inexplicable that anyone should have regarded that 
art and that history as coming to a standstill with the ancient 
world. It might be worth tracing the reasons why the Italian 
renaissance is so much more interesting to us than it was to men 
of culture in the last century. Whatis stranger than that Addison 
should have seen nothing to admire in the Tempio Malatestiano is 
that he should have managed to write about Rimini without men- 
tioning Francesca. In these days its association with Francesca 
is the only thing that makes it generally known—not, indeed, that 
Rimini was her birthplace, as Mr. Freeman, by a slip of the 
pen, called it ; but as the scene of her hapless love it is familiar to 
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thousands who, perhaps, would not be sure where to look for it on 
the map. 

They are not the least fortunate that know her story in no other 
form than in the sublime laconicism of the version which rendered 
it immortal. Who of all dead lovers are so real as Paolo and 
Francesca, their grace unmarred by the eternity of doom in which 
they move? For whom do we feel a more genuine pity than for 
the actors in this “‘ saddest tragedy in these alti guai?” Not that 
the justice of their punishment is permitted to be questioned: were 
it so, the singularity of standpoint that makes this different from 
all other stories of guilty love would be lost. ‘‘ If the King of the 
universe were our friend,” says Francesca, ‘‘ we would pray Him 
for thy peace.” It is a womanly touch of charming courtesy: one 
of those touches that make her the most womanly of heroines. 
But never in the everlasting years will the King of the universe be 
their friend. | 

Dante the severe, Dante the tender, nowhere else struck a chord 
so purely pitiful. In the Ugolino canto there is another note, 
there is horror; here nothing interferes with the appeal to one 
sole emotion. Only the greatest poets in their greatest moments 
have triumphed thus in unmixed pathos, which needs the maximum 
reserve of strength, as it needs the strongest fingers to draw from 
the violin its most pathetic tones. The beauty and impressiveness 
of Dante are enhanced by the extreme simplicity of his classic 
style—simple sublimity, feeling, imagination, all combined with 
the most minute exactness of description. Where Milton is grandly 
vague, Dante is graphically precise; he never describes anything 
without giving you some object as a guide by which you may see 
what it is like. Besides all this, the Italian language attained in 
his hands a majesty and sweetness of mere sound which, as we do 
not know what ancient Greek sounded like, we must call unique. 
In the fifth canto of the Inferno each of these characteristics comes 


into play. It is music, it is painting. What melody is there more 
musical than 


* Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona’’? 


What painter’s brush can add to the picture of the lovers borne 
through the hell-fog : 


* Quali colombe dal disio chiamate ’’ ? 


The consummate artistic treatment of any subject should, as a 
rule, warn away later interpreters: instead of which, it fatally 
attracts them. ‘‘ The young man had better have left Dante alone,”’ 
Foscolo said of Silvio Pellico: it is likely that he thought the same 
of Leigh Hunt. Yet Pellico’s play and Leigh Hunt’s poem are 
imbued with a spirit so full of respect towards their mighty proto- 
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type as almost to disarm criticism. The story has been dealt with 
by a host of painters, from Ingres and Ary Scheffer to Watts, and 
by as many musicians, among whom one of the most successful is 
the Brescian composer Bazzini, whose ‘“‘ symphonic poem,” Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, is a thoroughly Italian, and in parts a beautiful, 
work. 

The details given by Boccaccio in the Comento, if not strictly 
historical, were written down when there was still a living tradition 
about the facts to which they relate: they are therefore not to be 
lightly dismissed. We are told how Madonna Francesca, the 
young, fair, and proud-spirited daughter of Guido da Polenta, was 
affianced to Gianciotto, elder son of Messer Malatesta of Rimini, 
as a pledge of peace between the two families, which had been at 
enmity. Here Boccaccio is in error: the marriage was devised in 
consideration of military services rendered to Guido by Gianciotto, 
who, although misshapen and a hunchback, was a capable soldier. 
Well-meaning friends persuaded Guido that if Francesca saw her 
ill-favoured betrothed before the wedding no power on earth 
could get the self-willed girl to consent to it. So it came to be 
arranged that the marriage should take place by proxy, and that 
the proxy should be Gianciotto’s brother, who was so handsome 
that even in legal documents he is termed Paolo il bello. The plan 
was carefully carried out. According to Boccaccio, Francesca 
believed Paolo to be her husband until the day after her arrival at 
Rimini. Without putting faith in that particular, we need not 
refuse to believe that some mistake existed in Francesca’s mind— 
the mistake, possibly, of a second only ; but alas! seconds will do 
the work of centuries when this sad business of love is concerned. 
The wide sympathy excited by her fate almost compels acceptance 
of a theory which would go far to explain it. As a young man 
Dante felt that thrill of sympathy when it vibrated through all 
Italy: the intense actuality of the Divina Commedia proceeds 
precisely from this, that it is full of the hates, the hopes, the 
tears of a whole people. Italy wept for Francesca as she never 
wept for any other erring wife who suffered condign punishment 
for her fault. In the case of Beatrice da Tenda what awoke com- 
passion was the certainty that the accusation against her was 
false, that there never was a more perfect wife than Facino Cane’s 
widow had been to Filippo Maria Visconti. Where there was even 
a moderate probability of guilt, no one disturbed himself when 
it was announced that the husband had taken the usual course : 
it caused much less scandal than is caused nowadays by a 
divorce. 

It has been pretended that Paolo left Rimini at the date of the 
marriage, and did not return till the eve of the tragedy. It is 
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more likely that he and Francesca lived very near each other for 
the best part of ten years in the old houses belonging to the 
Malatesti which were levelled when Sigismondo built his Rocca. 
But, whatever was the first fatal impression exchanged between 
them, they remained without thought of evil for nearly the whole 
of this long period. Towards the end of it Gianciotto was 
appointed Podesta of Pesaro. The Podesta, who was always a 
stranger, could not take his wife to the town where he held office. 
During Gianciotto’s absences, Paolo and Francesca read for their 
delight the old romances, and the spark of love, struck long ago, 
burst into a conflagration. A servant warned Gianciotto, who 
hastened secretly back, and, on finding his fears confirmed, aimed 
what he meant for a mortal blow at his brother. Fratricide 
though it was, there is a redeeming manliness in the onslaught on 
the man—not on the woman—which is so out of the common that 
here again, I think, Boccaccio must have been correctly informed. 
Francesca, ‘‘ whom he loved more than himself,’ he would have 
spared: how great the love needful then to dictate such forbearance 
it is not easy now to understand. But she, aware of Paolo’s 
danger, intercepted the thrust and fell dead; seeing which, 
Gianciotto struck again with his rapier at Paolo and killed him. 
He left Rimini instantly and returned to his post. Next morning 
the lovers were buried with many tears in the same grave. 

Such is Boccaccio’s narrative, with a few amplifications due 
to later research. Two or three other trifles have come to light. 
Francesca had one daughter, Concordia, who was presumably 
eight or nine years old when her mother died; Paolo was already 
married and a father when he first became acquainted with 
Francesca; his wife’s name was Orabile (poor lady! nobody 
has wept any tears for her). Gianciotto remarried after two years 
of widowhood, and had five children by his second wife. He was 
still alive in 1300, the date assigned by Dante to his vision ; but, as 
he died not long afterwards, we cannot tell whether he was in truth 
alive or dead when the terrible “‘ Caina aspetta”’ was written. 
Many commentators have imagined that the fifth canto was 
composed at Ravenna, when the poet was the guest of Francesca’s 
nephew. There is no proof of this. In any case it was reserved 
to Francesca’s kinsman to close Dante’s eyes and place the poet’s . 
laurel on his brows in death. The act had hardly been performed 
when the house of Polenta was engulphed in complete ruin, and its 
members were obliged to fly into exile. 

One English writer speaks somewhat wildly of Verucchio as the 
scene of the tragedy. In Italy Pesaro has been suggested; but 
the rule referred to—that the Podesta were not accompanied by 
their wives—puts this out of the question. A more serious plea 
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in favour of Sant’Archangelo was put forward by a patriotic 
ecclesiastic, a native of that place, who supported his argument 
with zeal and learning; but there is not the slightest real doubt 
that the ‘‘ coppia d’Arimino”’ (as Petrarch calls them) died at 
Rimini. Such was the opinion of Luigi Tonini, librarian of the 
Gambalunghiana, who devoted all his abilities to the history of 
his city without having the satisfaction of seeing his principal 
work published in his lifetime. Few people know how much 
patient research is going’on in Italy, the more praiseworthy because 
it is to be feared that the recompense it brings is exceedingly 
small. 

Owing to the destruction of the old Malatesta houses by Sigis- 
mondo, there is not a trace left of Francesca’s abode. The grave 
of the lovers is unknown even to tradition. Better so: we are 
spared the bathos of the visiting-cards at the so-called tomb of 
Juliet at Verona. Were the place of their burial as authentically 
certified as that of Abélard and Héloise, what good would it do us 
—or them? Ignorant of the prose of dust and ashes, in the 
freedom of the sea and air, our thoughts fly back at Rimini to 
Paolo and Francesca, as when the December wind sweeps the cold 
grey Breton shore we dream of another pair 

. Who lived and loved 
A thousand years ago.” 
Nor does the rule hold good only of those ‘‘ Ch’ amor di nostra vita 
dipartille: ’’ of martyrs in a nobler sense it may be said that they 
enjoy almost the glory of translation whose graves are for ever lost, 
who lie in the deep or in the desert, to whom an ocean or a con- 
tinent serves as monument. 

Gianciotto died before his father Malatesta da Verucchio, the 
centenarian, Dante’s ‘‘ old mastiff,” who was succseded by his son 
Malatestino dell’ Occhio, the “young mastiff” of the Commedia. 
The centenarian founded the greatness of his family, which in the 
fifteenth century was to culminate in the person of Sigismondo 
Pandolfo. Between those two, the most interesting Malatesta is 
Carlo, who was no less distinguished as a soldier than as the friend 
of literary men and artists. He was the first to discover the genius 
of Ghilberti, who would have remained at his court had he not gone 
to Florence to compete for the commission of making the bronze 
gates of the Baptistery—the ‘‘ Gates of Paradise,” as they were to 
be called one day. In Carlo Malatesta’s reign Rimini witnessed 
one of the singular scenes which accompanied the recurrent waves 
of religious emotion that flooded Italy at the time when she was. 
most given up to carnage and materialism. They were transient 
in their effect, as simply emotional movements always are (at least, 
in the West) ; but the same amount of fervour directed in the cause 
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of definite religious reform or political revolution would have carried 
all before it by the mere force of the explosion. Some white 
pilgrims were marching through the country with the cry of Pace 
and Misericordia ; on their arrival at Rimini, Carlo and his wife 
Elisabetta Gonzaga severally headed the processions of nine 
thousand men and eight thousand women, all dressed in white, 
which collected in their train. Finally the Prince harangued his 
subjects, exhorting them to good works; and many were the 
enemies who made peace, and the possessors of ill-gotten gains 
who made public restitution. 

Carlo wrote a beautiful hand-writing, and founded the library of 
Rimini ; but one thing is remembered against him. Although fond 
of learning, he was, as has been seen, inclined to fanaticism, and it 
is said that once, when, as a young man in command of his brother- 
in-law’s troops at Mantua, he caused an ancient statue of Virgil to 
be thrown into the Mincio because he thought that divine honours 
were paid to it. It seems that on what they supposed to be the 
poet’s birthday the Mantuans were in the habit of placing the 
statue on a sort of altar decorated with flowers and tapers. 
Unluckily, Carlo reached Mantua just in time to witness the observ- 
ance, which so much scandalized him that he took the shortest 
way of putting an end to it. On hearing the anecdote, Isabella 
D’Este wished to raise an expiatory monument to Virgil’s memory, 
and even obtained a design for it from the great Mantegna ; but the 
scheme remained a pious intention. 

Toa hereditary military capacity the Malatesti joined the instinct 
of government. Their hold on their more-recently-acquired terri- 
tory—which at one moment comprised nearly all the marches of 
Ancona, as well as a large part of Romagna—may have been from 
the nature of things precarious ; but Rimini stuck to them, through 
good and evil fortune, from the first to leave the mountain castle of 
Verucchio, till the race showed signs of irremediable effeteness, 
which was foretokened by the change of their noses from aquiline 
to a kind of nose that had lost its way and was looking about to 
find it. No house preserved through a long space of time a more 
stationary cast of face. A low forehead, eyes that are not large, 
but can pierce and fix, a nose which, though arched, starts in a 
nearly straight line with the brow, a short upper lip, and rather — 
prominent mouth and chin ; the face short. It was probably this 
type, already well developed in the centenarian, which won for an 
earlier ancestor the nickname of Wronghead, accepted by the 
Malatesti as their patronymic. People who know the type only 
from the fresco in §. Francis, representing Sigismondo Pandolfo 
kneeling before his patron Saint King Sigismund of Burgundy, 
have not failed to trace in it all the qualities which the world 
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associates with the name of Malatesti: cunning, cruelty, perfidy, 
lust. Would any one who saw the portrait without knowing for 
whom it was meant credit the original with so liberal an allowance 
of deadly sins? Perhaps not. Sigismondo probably thought that, 
with his pious attitude, his favourite dogs near him, his modest 
civilian costume (the Malatesti, though all soldiers, never cared to 
be painted in martial dress), he looked a model of every amiable 
virtue. Still, it must be owned that it is a physiognomy which 
attracts you less the more you study it. This picture should be 
compared with the likeness of Sigismondo’s brother, Malatesta 
Novello, Lord of Cesena, in the medallion by Pisanello. The 
resemblance is extraordinary ; but Malatesta Novello is of an almost 
Greek beauty. We can well fancy that from him we may form an 
idea of Paolo il Bello. Malatesta Novello, wise and munificent, is 
one of the most sympathetic figures of the time. If moral tenden- 
cies be hereditary, it is unfortunate that the virtuous Malatesti 
never left any direct heirs. Carlo had no children, nor Malatesta. 
Novello, nor Galeotto il Santo. Malatesta Novello is said to have 
respected a vow made by his wife in childhood when she wished to 
enter a cloister ; Galeotto made a similar vow on his own account. 
Galeotto was a foolish ruler: he expelled the Jews, who were 
excellent subjects, and brought wealth to the city. Yet Rimini 
liked him, as she impartially liked all the Malatesti, saints or 
sinners. He must, too, have had something lovable in him, since. 
his girl-wife, Margherita d’Este, remained faithful to his memory 
for forty-four years, ordering, when she died, that her body should 
be laid at the feet of her husband’s. The poor youth succumbed 
in 1482 to the abominable tortures he chose to inflict upon himself, 
heedless of the lectures they provoked from the Vatican. 

He was succeeded by a lad of fifteen, Sigismondo Pandolfo, 
illegitimate son of the Malatesta known as Pandolfo III. The 
race would have been again and again in danger of extinction had 
not natural offspring been recognized as able to inherit. In the 
same year, this surprising boy, Sigismondo, led his troops to victory 
at Lungarino; nor was that his first warlike exploit. In battle, 
from the beginning, he was always to the front, and shared not 
only the perils but also the privations of his soldiers. Born, one 
may say, with a sword in his hand, he was as fond of scribbling 
rhymes as any university student. In his first verses, Ad Isottam, 
there is the freshness of a folk-song: the flowers bend before her 
as she walks ; the sun looks out in the morning, but when he has 
seen her hides his diminished head. With such ingenuous flattery 
the ogre, the bogie of the fifteenth century, wooed the woman who 
was to possess his soul till death. His poetic effusions tell us what 
without them we should not know: that Isotta, who was motherless, 
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but had been carefully brought up, did not yield at once or willingly. 
When she did yield, the excuse she offered is one which sounds 
strange as applied to Sigismondo Pandolfo: ‘‘ We needs must love 
the highest when we see it.” 

That traveller has an advantage who takes to the Church of 8. 
Francis, or Cathedral of Rimini (as it became by a decree of the 
first Napoleon), the fewest preconceived ideas, artistic and 
historical. It will have struck him as vaguely odd that no 
Riminese calls it a church at all—the very street leading to it 
bears the only name by which it is known: Via Tempio 
Malatestiano. On entering through the great central door in the 
beautiful, though unfinished, facade, his first impulse may be to 
seek the intense light of which his sight is suddenly deprived ; and, 
looking upwards, he sees the low, ugly, naked wooden roof that 
substitutes the dome which was an essential part in the original 
plan. Then gradually, as everything becomes clearer, a surprise, 
an excitement, almost a mystification, join and end in an over- 
powering sense of pleasure. The dignity of outline saves the mass 
of intricate and elaborate design from falling into triviality. The 
eyes are completely satisfied: whether the mind is, will depend on 
whose mind it is. 

When Sigismondo proposed to transform the plain Gothic 
church, in which several of his ancestors lay buried, into the most 
sumptuous building of the age, he called to his aid the illustrious 
humanist, the universal genius, Leo Battista Alberti—Leonardo’s 
precursor in the magician-like power of doing to perfection what- 


ever he put his hand to—who excelled in feats of strength, in 


riding, in manual dexterity, in music, science, painting—let alone 
architecture. His character was as remarkable as were his 
capacities. He appeals to us especially in his passionate love of 
nature and in his tender love of animals. He had the rare and 
charming veneration for the old which bespeaks alone a host of 
good qualities. This incomparable man got on admirably with 
Sigismondo, and never had the least quarrel with him. 

With a bold exercise of imagination, Leo Battista changed San 
Francesco into the fairy-garden of renaissance art. A strange 


church it is. Children at their games, after the manner of Luca 


della Robbia; fantastic choirs of processional singers; recondite 
allegories wrought in the most costly marbles Italy and Greece 
could yield; symbolical figures of the arts, sciences, virtues, music, 
medicine, botany, astronomy, philosophy, prudence, strength, the 
signs of the zodiac, the planets, Venus rising from the foam, Mars 
on his car, Saturn, and Mercury. Some of the figures have curious 
inscriptions, so arranged as to form an ornamental border to the ~ 
drapery in which they are clothed. These inscriptions were long 
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a puzzle; but at length it was discovered that they were Latin, 
written in Greek characters, and among the words deciphered 
were Jupiter Arimineus, Apollo Arimineus. 

The list is not only incomplete, but also, like all lists, it is poor 
even in suggestion, and can give no notion of the vast array of 
extravagant, yet mostly beautiful, fancies which fill every nook and 
corner of the building. But it serves to show that we are brought 
into somewhat unexpected company. When the Vatican desired to 
clench Sigismondo’s excommunication by a charge of heresy, itaccused 
him of having raised a pagan edifice under the pretence of building 
a church. It is true that the whole is dedicated ‘‘To Immortal God 
and to the City ’’—a dedication than which it were difficult to find 
one worthier. It may be argued, however, that this speaks less of 
Christianity than of the Deism underlying the more serious side of 
Italian renaissance. The absence of Christian emblems (the few 
there are now having been introduced later) is so marked as to 
appear hardly accidental. Sigismondo’s little private cult for his 
pious namesake of Burgundy was, of course, more egoistic than 
religious—it was of the nature of the discovery of S. Napoleon. 
The saintly protector finds his way into the Temple by reason of 
the unsaintly protected. Everything is designed with a view to 
impressing Sigismondo’s own personality on the spectator: every 
separate section in the scheme of decoration is artfully identified 
with him. Now it is his motto—wise but cynical—Tempus 
loquendi, tempus tacendi; now the rose and the great African 
elephants of the Malatesti; now some other more or less easily- 
recognized allusion to himself or his career. One reminiscence is 
everywhere: sown, as it were, over the entire interior: the mono- 
gram formed of the initials I. and 8. 

Sigismund and Isolde! What a magnificent idyl might not 
these names have spelled had all been right instead of all being 
wrong! He, the great soldier, the princely humanist ; she, who, 
less by outward charms (for she was not beautiful) than by fine 
sympathy, high patience, and discriminating judgment, alone and 
enduringly dominated his turbulent spirit. The implacable Pope 
who wrought Sigismondo’s ruin called Isotta ‘entirely worthy ” 
of the unique devotion which she inspired. No one ever threw a 
stone at her; in bringing the foulest charges against Sigismondo no 
one even distantly hinted at her complicity. 

The connection began during the lifetime of Ginevra d’Este, and 
continued through that of Polissena Sforza—the first and 
second wives of the Lord of Rimini. Both marriages were 
political. Princes were ever ready to offer up their daughters to 
political expediency, a sacrifice often more cruel than female 
infanticide as practised in China. When Polissena Sforza went 
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to say her prayers, whichever way she turned, she saw the mono- 
gram of her husband and her rival; she saw, besides the splendid 
tomb of the dead Malatesti, two others, prepared for Sigismondo 
and for Isotta. The latter, by far the more ornate, rests on huge 
Malatestian elephants, and displays the epigraph: ‘‘ D. Isotte 
Ariminensi Sacrum.” The “D.” is variously interpreted as 
“Dive” and ‘ Domine” —it matters little. In a hundred 
battles Sigismondo’s soldiers bore upon their shields the familiar 
monogram. 

It has to be reniembered that society still felt the influence of 
the Provencal moral code, according to which public homage of the 


most extravagant kind was habitually rendered to women, who 


might be anything you pleased except the wives of their poets 
and champions. The fact that many of these women were of un- 


questioned virtue caused the evolution out of hopeless passion (real 
or counterfeit) of a new and idealized theory or love. But the way of 


thinking which led to this conclusion countenanced after a fashion 


the notoriety given to such connections as that of Sigismondo and 


Isotta, which seems to us more astonishing than the connections 
themselves. 

On the death of Polissena Sforza rumours of foul play were 
circulated, as had happened, though in a less degree, when her 
predecessor, Ginevra d’Este, died. Each of these wives gave birth 
to a child that lived but a short time. 

If the crimes were committed by Sigismondo, the lack of sur- 
viving children, or some suspicion, most likely unfounded, of his 
wives’ constancy, is more likely to have been the cause than any 
desire to legalize Isotta’s position. Five or six years after Polis- 
sena’s death he had still no intention of marrying Isotta. That 
the marriage did in the end take place is not thought to be a 
matter of doubt; but no record of its celebration has yet come to 
light—only after a certain date she is styled Donna Isotta de’ 
Malatesti instead of Donna Isotta degli Atti. 

Whether or not Sigismondo was really guilty of these murders, 
and of other of the monstrous misdoings attributed to him, cannot 
be determined with judicial certainty. Contemporary gossip, even 
when circumstantial, is not proof. Rumour based on what is 
thought in the abstract to be probable has always had an active 
existence in Italy. For example, in the first years of the Pon- 
tificate of Leo XIII. there was a daily expectation in Rome that he 
would be poisoned. Had the Pope died suddenly, expectation 
would have passed into a rooted belief. Rumour charged Sigis- 
mondo with abominable acts ; but, true or false, the charges would 
have scarcely gained the endorsement of history had A‘neas 
Sylvius Piccolonomi never worn the Papal tiara. Aineas Sylvius, 
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as a Sienese, could not forget how, when Sigismondo was employed 
to defend Siena, there was considerable reason to think that he 
played fast and loose with her interests. To Pius II. was due the 
downfall of the great Malatesta, and the post he occupies in the 
lowest Bolgia of the historical Inferno is the lasting legacy of the 
same triumphant foe. It is useless to observe that a former 
Pope received Sigismondo literally with open arms after the 
date of the alleged atrocities, and that a later one bestowed on him 
the Golden Rose—that mark of special favour which has brought 
such bad luck to the sovereigns who have been honoured with it in 
our day. A®neas Sylvius, not satisfied with excommunicating him, 
had him burnt in effigy—no worthless Guy Fawkes presentment, 
but a beautifully made image, the work of the celebrated Paolo 
Romano, which it was a world of pities to consign to the flames. 

In his extremity the object of these proceedings called the French 
into Italy, and even meditated calling in the Grand Turk. It may 
have been the first, but it was very far from being the last, time 
an Italian Ruler looked to Stamboul for assistance; nor is the 
Vatican any freer from the reproach than are the principalities 
and the republics. Nothing could help Sigismondo. As a final 
resource he decided to turn roving condottiere once more; and, 
ledving the faithful city to the wise and popular government of 
Isotta, he offered his sword to Venice. He hoped thus to restore 
his credit and to do something towards refilling his empty coffers. 
In the former hope he was not deceived; for, although the campaign 
which he commanded in the Morea led to no practical results, it 
amply confirmed his military reputation, and it surrounded 
him with the halo of a defender of the Faith. But the Faith was 
the last thing he was thinking about in the Morea. It is said that 
he looked forward with pleasure to meeting the great Platonist, 
Gemisthus Pletones, whom he supposed to be living there ; but on 
arriving he found that the philosopher had lately died. What is 
certain is that he brought home to Rimini Gemisthus’s bones, and 
had them reverently placed in one of the tombs which, by a fine 
thought, he had prepared in the wall of his temple for the poets 
and men of letters whom he attracted to his court. He always 
treated artists and literary men—not with grinding condecension 
or insolent tolerance, but—as the true kings of the earth. 

The Church never ceased to cast longing eyes on Rimini, and it 
now occurred to Paul II. that fair words might obtain what savage 
treatment had been powerless to achieve. Professing a tender 
interest in his new friend, he suggested that he should renounce 
Rimini in exchange for Foligno and Spoleto, where he would be 
much quieter and more comfortable than in the exposed city on 
the coast. When Sigismondo seized the drift of the message, such 
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a rage overtook him as never, since the wrath of Achilles, possessed 
a human being. For this one moment, who will withhold him 
sympathy? Give up his birthright for a mess of pottage? 
Abandon Rimini, where he had built his Temple and his Récca, 
that marvel of scientific fortification, esteemed impregnable ? 
“Tell the Pope” he cried, ‘ that I will bring the answer myself.” 
Frantic with passion, he rushed to Rome intending (so the story 
goes) to slay the Pontiff with a dagger hidden, or scarcely hidden, 
under his cloak. The Pope got wind of the scheme, and, contrary 
to his custom, was attended by a strong force of his guards when 
—— he received his visitor. From an assassin Sigismondo became a 
- F suppliant. The pent-up emotion burst forth, and tears choked his 
utterance as he pleaded his cause, imploring on his knees that 
Rimini should not be taken away from him. The Pope did not 
misread the submission—at bay the kneeling man would still 
prove formidable. The appeal was granted without conditions. 
Sigismondo fell dangerously ill, and although he apparently 
recovered, the mental crisis he had gone through undermined his 
x strength. Two years later he died at Rimini, aged only fifty 
years. 

- § To the last he was distressed that it had not been in his power 
- to finish his Temple. He left Rimini to the Regency of Isotta and 


= eventually to her eldest son Sallustio—making no mention in 
as his will of Roberto Malatesta, fruit of an early intrigue with a 
= lady of Pesaro, who was already grown to manhood, and was 


noted for decision of character and military talent. Roberto 
Malatesta had not treated his father well; but to pass him over 
“4 was a piece of imprudence for which those whom Sigismondo cared 
fs most for were to pay dearly. Roberto did not show his hand at 
once ; but he kept his end steadily in view till it was reached. He 
had his brother Sallustio murdered, contriving that the crime 
should be imputed to a young noble, against whom he excited the 
vengeance of the populace, whilst he himself wept a pond of 
crocodile tears. His second half-brother was ‘‘ removed” on 
a flimsy charge of treason. Isotta only remained in his way, and 
;. 2 he is reported to have caused poison to be administered to 

| her. But what poison could more surely produce the cruel 
= wasting disease of which she died than the anguish at the loss of 
her children ? 

Roberto was fond of costly pageants, and hence was called “the 
Magnificent.” The “ Veni, vidi, vixi”’ of Casar was applied to him 
when, in 1480, by a rapid march, and a victory of uncommon 
brilliancy, he saved Rome from falling into the hands of the Duke 
of Calabria—described by Comines as “ the cruelest, worst, most 
vicious, and basest man ever seen.” The gratitude of the Romans, 
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who had made sure of being given over to fire and the sword, was 
unbounded : a cardinal led the victor’s horse, the sacred college 
walked behind him. The streets still rang with the plaudits that 
greeted him, when he was taken ill, and in a few hours he expired. 
Some historians have thought that Sistus IV. wished to get rid of 
a too powerful ally ; but a rival condottiere in the papal service is 
much more plausibly held accountable for the disappearance of the 
last great Malatesta. 

After a precarious tenure of another half century, the family 
ceased to rule Rimini, which fell to the portion of the Holy See, of 
whose dominion the fortified walls raised by Paul V. are a 
picturesque reminder. 

Not Rimini only, but the whole of Romagna, was bit by bit 
absorbed by the Power which could wait. If long desire makes 
fulfilment sweet, then this must have been the sweetest of political 
triumphs. Nevertheless, the acquisition of the most turbulent of 
Italian populations was a boon of mixed value to the temporal 
papacy. The Ravennati threatened Leo X. with bestowing them- 
selves voluntarily on the Sultan, and from this single fact may be 
judged the temper in which the Romagnols accepted their 
subjection. The partisans of the Church among the inhabitants 
were at times nearly as embarrassing as its opponents: Romagna 
has been the scene of White Terrors as well asof Red. The papal 
legates gradually yielded to the conviction that this province was 
beyond the power of human governance, and took the con- 
sequences with as much Christian resignation as they could 
muster. 

In March, 1815, Joachim Murat issued at Rimini the proclama- 
tion which was as good as his own death-warrant. Few remember 
it now; yet few such documents better deserve to be remembered. 
Independence from the Alps to the Straits of Scylla, ‘‘ scontri dal 
suolo italico ogni dominio straniero.” We have often heard this 
language since; but then it was unaccustomed indeed. 

The Vatican always dimly discerned the Nemesis of its temporal 
ascendency in that Unity of’Italy of which Dante and Mac- 
chiavelli dreamt, but which it was reserved to us to see 
accomplished. Rimini, with the rest of Romagna, became part 
of the Italian kingdom by the decree of March, 1860. 


E. MartInenGco CESARESCO. 
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[A Repty.] 


Unver this title appeared in last month’s National a paper, in 
which certain harmless propositions were advanced upon literature 
in general with a view to making damaging suggestions, rather than 
charges, against the Society of Authors. As regards the harmless 
propositions, we are all agreed upon them: viz., that journalism is 
most certainly one form of literature; that a great deal of the 
finest intellect of the day is now engaged in journalism ; and that 
we cannot possibly make a close profession of literature. So far 
we areagreed. In one point—before going on to the main issues— 
I differ absolutely from the writer. He says that such is the 
badness of the modern books that people are ceasing altogether 
to buy books. This is absolutely contrary to fact. The book 
trade, as I know from an inquiry among the trade carried out a 
year ago, is enormous and is daily increasing. I do not say that 
the books are good or bad; but when the writer of that article 
declares that people are ceasing to buy books, I do say, from 
information acquired at first-hand, that people are, on the con- 
trary, buying books more and more. 

These things, however, are obiter dicta. The real purpose of 
the writer seems, so far as I understand it, to damage the Society 
of Authors. Yet our papers are open to all the world; we have 
hidden nothing ; all that we have done is aboveboard for every- 
body to see. This writer has either written what he has written 
without reading our papers, or—which one is loth to believe— 
wilfully misrepresents them. 

The Society has many enemies. All those who are concerned in 
keeping up the old system of secret profits and fraudulent accounts 
are our natural enemies. So are many of those who are accus- 
tomed to write books which cannot have a pecuniary value on 
account of their subjects, or those who write books which do not 
command a great circulation, or those who are accustomed to take 
a miserable dole from their publishers. The last three classes 
cannot understand that such a thing as literary property exists. 
It worries them to find that men are uniting for the protection 
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of a thing in whose existence they do not believe: the Society 
irritates them. There are, again, a few who are publishers’ 
men—hacks of the old kind—who cannot choose but hate the 
Society, because its very existence makes their fetters ring of their 
own accord. To which class the “ London Editor” of this article 
belongs I do not know. It is never profitable to inquire into the 
anonymous writer. If you unearth him, he will only betake 
himself to another pseudonym and find an opening in another 
Review. 

The “London Editor” attempts, in the first place, to show 
that the Society is secretly trying to create a close profession. 
As you will see immediately, nothing could be more ridiculous 
than such a pretence. ‘Is literary work,” he asks, seriously, 
“an industry to which the rules governing the professions, or 
the methods of protectionist guilds, can be applied without 
violating natural laws?” and he replies, with great solemnity, 
and in a line all to itself “It is not.” Well, of course, it is 
not. But what man in his senses ever thought it was? Certainly 
no member of our Society. Who has ever proposed to submit 
literature to the State control of which he speaks? Noone. Nor, 
on the other hand, has anyone ever proposed to submit Art or 
Architecture, say, to that control. But both Art and Architecture 
have their Academy or Institute,—i.e., their central committee con- 
cerned with the interests of those who follow Art or Architecture. 
And that is what we have founded for the interests of those who 
follow Letters. 

However, according to the ‘London Editor,” we contemplate 
nothing short of creating a close profession, a ‘‘ privileged Profes- 
sion of Literature.” Nay, he provesit. He reduces the thing to 
a certainty. What else are we doing?” 


“ Apart from dining once a year, exposing the methods of dishonest publishers, 
and assuring many young men and women that the books they wish published 
are not worth publishing, the Society does nothing. ... It is impossible to 
resist the conjecture that the motive is a desire to create a Profession of Litera- 
ture, a profession which, like that of the Church and that of the Law, shall 
have the privilege of excluding incompetent aspirants. A conclusive reason 
for this conjecture lies in the fact that, after having spent a few years in 
a crusade against swindling publishers so effectually that publishing is now a 
trade as honest as any other, the Society has been gradually restricting its 
energies to a crusade against feeble authors. The labour of love upon which 
the journal of the Society increasingly congratulates the committee and the 
members is that of preventing scores of persons from having their works pub- 
lished. In a recent number of the Awthor the Editor mentioned how many 
thousands of pounds the Society had saved from the danger of being wasted in 
the production of useless works. Clearly, then, there is already being created 
a privileged Profession of Literature. Gradually and imperceptibly, but, as 
the figures alluded to indicate, rapidly, the writers of established reputation 
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are being freed from the competition of writers who are unknown. The 
writers for whom a privilege is being created are the members of the Society of 
Authors. The Society is willing to advise any of its members whether a work 
of his pen, or of hers, is worth publishing; but the decision is practically 
settled beforehand, for the constitution of the Society ensures that its members 
are persons who had already approved themselves competent writers.” 


There is not one single statement in this extract—it contains the 
whole gist of the article—that is not a misrepresentation. Every 
line is charged with the perversity which will not—perhaps can- 
not—even see the plain truth. 

(1.) As for what the Society does, and has done, and hopes to 
do, I will show immediately. It is, however, set forth, plain for 
all to read who choose, in the reports, circulars, and the journal of 
the Society. 

(2.) That the Society desires to create a Profession of Letters 
able to exclude incompetent persons. | 

As I have already stated, there is no such desire, no such inten- 
tion. This is an entire fabrication and invention. The thing 
charged upon usis, to begin with, so impossible that no sane person 
could for 1 moment contemplate it. As well charge the Royal 
Society with endeavouring to make science a close profession, able 
to exclude incompetence. 

(3). The Society has been carrying on ‘a crusade against swin- 
dling publishers.”” The Society has been arguing, urging, and con- 
tinually protesting that the business of Literature should be 
conducted on the same footing, with the same safeguards, and 
the same openness, as prevail in all other kinds of business. This, 
you will observe, may include, but it is a very much wider thing 
than, ‘‘a crusade against swindling publishers.” If, however, 
you intend to slander a society, a very good way is to make a part 
of the work stand for the whole. 

(4.) This work is so effectually done that publishing is ‘“‘ now 
as honest a trade as any.” Observe the apparent candour of the 
admission. The Society, he admits, has done something. But 
the admission is only made in order to introduce the statement 
about honesty which, if true, might seem to make the further work 
of the Society unnecessary. But it is not true; itis very far from 
true. For instance, while reading this very passage I asked our 
Secretary how many ‘“‘ cases” he had at that moment in hand. 
He said there were twelve concerned with publishers, of which at 
least eight were charges of fraud or “sharp” practice. The 
Society has done much in the right direction; but to say that it 
has reduced the business to as much honesty as is found in other 
affairs is, to those who know the facts, absurd. It is, however,— 
and I am constrained to believe, purposely—misleading. 
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(5.) The Society is making “‘ a crusade against feeble authors.” 

The Society is doing nothing of the kind. This is absolutely 
baseless. There is not a line in any of our reports or papers which 
warrants such a statement. What, then, is the truth? Three or 
four years ago it was thought that a good deal might be done with 
young aspirants—in the way of encouragement, examination of 
their work, and teaching of certain elementary rules. With this 
end in view we engaged a few writers of experience and success, 
interested them in our experiment, and invited them to read MSS., 
and to give such reports upon them as a judicious coach would 
give to a pupil’s compositions. In some cases the reports, as might 
be expected, advised the writer that his work was worthless. In 
other cases the reports have proved, by the writers’ subsequent 
acknowledgments, of the greatest assistance—suggesting and in- 
forming. In other words, we have got here the beginning of what 
may ultimately develop into a School of Literature. One is met 
with the obvious sneer that genius is not a thing to be taught. 
No one suggests that genius can be taught. But when there is 
natural aptitude it is wonderful how many obstacles may be cleared 
away at the very outset. And without natural aptitude the work 
of the teacher is in vain. This branch of our work is as yet 
young; but it is a branch on which we look hopefully, and of 
which we expect very good results. 

(6.) “‘In a recent number of the Author the Editor mentioned 
how many thousands of pounds had been saved from the danger 
of being wasted in the production of bad books.” I cannot find 
that passage. I suppose, however, that the writer had in his 
mind a statement that some thousands of pounds had been kept 
out of the hands of certain publishers. To dissuade people from 
going to certain Houses which we know to be dishonest in all their 
transactions is a very strong weapon in our hands; and the larger 
the Society grows the stronger and the more efficient will that 
weapon become. But the use of this weapon must not be per- 
verted into the saving of thousands in stopping the production of 
bad works. For who, in fact, is the first judge of a book? He 
is, and must always be, the publisher, when he thinks it so good 
that there is no risk in producing it. No one else can be the 
judge of a book. The “ London Editor,” if he were not so anxious 
to throw stones, would perceive that no society, however desirous 
to set up a ‘‘ privileged profession,” could possibly prevent pub- 
ishers from producing what they please, or writers from offering 
their work to publishers, in spite of all that this foolish society 
might say. 

What we accomplish in preventing the production of bad books— 
it is really a great deal; but we do not boast about it—is to warn 
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writers earnestly, and to keep on warning them—that they should 
not, on any account, consent to pay for the publication of these 
works ; and that if honourable Houses with one consent refuse to 
produce a MS., the writer had better accept that verdict. 

As an illustration of the way in which charges are manufac- 
tured against us, one may quote another charge brought about a 
year ago. It was that we were doing our best to encourage the 
production of rubbish and bad books. This, it was stated, was our 
whole work. And now we are charged, with equal truth, with 
exactly the opposite ! 

I have shown, therefore, that in this array of charges against the 
Society there is not a single one which is not a perversion of the 
truth. The writer misrepresents the real work of the Society ; 
hides it; depreciates it; makes the part stand for the whole; and 
advances into the front rank, as if it were the sole purpose for 
what the Society exists, a branch of very small comparative im- 
portance, which he magnifies by misrepresentation. 

Again, I find another instance, which, without any opinion, I 
submit to the readers of The National Review. 

He says, on p. 488, that the Society ‘‘is not likely ever to 
embrace such a clear majority of our great writers as would make 
it unquestionably representative of literature. When one cons the 
long list of its members one is disposed to imagine that many of 
them must have joined it out of deference to the amiable celebri- 
ties who founded the Society.”” Why one should be disposed to 
imagine that anybody ever joined the Society except because they 
approved of its objects I do not know. But will any one believe, 
after this solemn assurance that the writer has been ‘‘ conning ” 
(i.e., examining carefully) our list of members, that there is 
no such list in existence? It is now four or five years since a 
list of members was printed. There were then 250 members, 
and there are now 800 members. The actual list of to-day is 
contained in a great book locked up at the office, and in the 
secretary’s possession. He is instructed to let no one see it. It 
is perfectly impossible that the ‘“‘ London Editor” could have seen 
this list. Yet he assures the world that he has seen it, and he 
draws certain conclusions from it. 


Now, what are the real objects of the Society? They have been 
advanced in the plainest terms in every report, paper, and circular 
that we have issued. There is no mystery; there is no ulterior 
object; there is no secret desire to create anything. Personally I have 
once or twice expressed a very strong opinion that an Academy of 
Letters, like the Academy of Art, might exercise a most useful and 
beneficial effect upon literature. But I have not been able, so far, 
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to persuade even my own colleagues. The Society has no thought 
of such a thing. 

It is founded, in short, to maintain and defend Literary Property. 
According to our ‘‘ London Editor,” this means ‘‘ a crusade against 
swindling publishers.” Not so. Literary property is a vast 
property, daily growing greater and of more importance. It be- 
longs to the creator and the producer: the writer being the 
creator, and the publisher being, in most cases, the producer ; 
though an author may, if he choose, produce his work himself. Of 
all forms of property it is the least protected and the least under- 
stood. It increases year by year in an increasing ratio. The 
extension of education; the increase in the British-speaking races, 
absolutely unparalleled in the history of the world—in fifty years 
an increase of from fifty millions to a hundred millions, without 
counting the English-reading people of India;—the increase of 
wealth and the raising of the standard of life: all these things to- 
gether have combined to raise Literary Property to the level of a 
great staple. Publishing houses are now numbered by the dozen 
where, fifty years ago, they were numbered by ones and twos. Then, 
our copyright laws are chaotic; there are a hundred questions 
concerned with the administration of this property which have 
never been decided, and new ones are constantly cropping up. As 
for the chaos of the law, that will be remedied, we hope, by Lord 
Monkswell’s Bill, drafted by the Society, as soon as it becomes 
law. As regards the unsettled questions, they must be dealt with 
from time to time, as they arise, by our lawyers, or, if need be, 
in the courts of law. Remember, that before the foundation of 
this Society there was no one to advise on these points. The 
ordinary solicitor knows nothing about literary property. The 
author was entirely helpless. There remains, lastly, the most 
important difficulty of all—the relation of the author and pub- 
lisher. This is now, as it always has been, unsatisfactory to the 
last degree. Briefly, the creator of the property has been care- 
fully and designedly kept in ignorance of the nature and extent 
of his property; so carefully has this been done, from generation 
to generation—as if it was the secret of Greek fire—that unti 
quite recently the author never thought of asking what his MS. 
would produce as a minimum and what it might produce; he 
only asked humbly what such a publisher would give. This is 
a most wretched condition of literature; while books have become 
enormously valuable the creators have remained mendicants—sup- 
pliants—holding out their hands for doles. Sometimes, to be sure, 
the author is a sturdy suppliant; he revenges himself with epi- 
grams. But still a suppliant. Now and then there are instances 
of independence ; but these are rare. The attitude of the author 
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who hopes to live by his work has always been that of the man who 
holds out his hand and receives—not his just and equitable share, 
but—what the agent chooses to give him. What he chooses to 
give! There is the whole situation in five words. 

Compare this with the situation of the barrister. Imagine a 
Q.C. humbly twirling his wig in his hand while the solicitor, 
who gets hundreds out of the case, doles him out a few guineas! 
You cannot imagine such a thing. But that is exactly what 
has been going on with authors; and going on unquestioned ; 
and going on as if it were right and proper; and going on as if 
the work created by the author actually belonged by right to the 
publisher ! 

Then, of course, the man who keeps the bag begins to pose as the 
patron of literature ; he who makes a business and a fortune out of 
it, desires to be accepted as the patron of literature. And some men, 
actually men of letters, accept the claim, and speak of the man’s 
noble generosity, his liberality, his princely munificence, without, 
of course, any chance of inspecting his books, or ascertaining the 
other side of the question! 

In maintaining and defending Literary Property the chief and 
most important thing is to restore to the author, or to create for 
him—because he has never yet had it—his independence and, 
therefore, his dignity. This can only be done by arriving at such 
a method of publishing as will secure to the agent, as producer, 
reasonable and equitable pay for his services, and for the author a 
reasonable and equitable share as creator. This has been done in 
France, and can be done for this country and the States. Why has 
it not been attempted longago? Fortwo reasons. First, that the 
conditions of the problem had been go carefully concealed that it 
has taken a long time to discover and reveal them. Next, because 
before moving seriously in the matter it is necessary to educate 
public opinion, and especially the opinion of men and women who 
write. They must be taught—we are teaching them—that there 
is no risk at all in the productions of writers who have already 
formed a clientele ; that the profits of successful books—to be sure, 
they are rare—are enormous; that a great many men and women, 
even under the present difficult conditions, make very creditable 
incomes. Some time ago it was stated in the Author that over 
fifty persons make incomes of over a thousand pounds by literature, 
and mainly by fiction. The statement was received with universal 
derision. All the writers of London letters, literary letters, gossip, 
and paragraphs, quoted it in order to laugh at it. Now, the fact 
was stated from actual knowledge, not from guesswork. It is not 
much of a fact after all. If one were to set down one or two other 
facts, much more startling, the derision would begin again ; because 
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a belief in the humility and the dependence of authors is so deeply 
rooted in the general mind that such a statement cannot be believed. 
What we want, in short, is this: that the author shall be able to 
take a book to a publisher to be produced on terms which do not 
require to be discussed. He will not take a dole; he will not 
accept the pretence that a man of business is a patron of letters ; 
he will acknowledge no other patron than the world, or that part 
of the world which he addresses. 

As the patron of letters, the benefactor, the man of benevolence, 
it was natural that the publisher should scout the idea that his ac- 
counts—his, actually his /—should be audited. Some of them, to 
this day, resent indignantly the proposal that they should be audited. 
In other words, they claim that they alone of all men of business 
should have their word taken and their bills unchallenged! It 
followed, also naturally, that this immunity from the ordinary 
laws of humanity was accompanied by cheating of the vilest 
kind. In many houses that the world thinks honourable the 
accounts were always falsified. This is not surprising. Every 
solicitor knows from his own experience that it is a mere axiom to 
say that men would not continue in honesty unless they were 
afraid of consequences. 

What we have undertaken, to sum up, is the defence of Literary 
Property. We defend it, first, by showing its existence and its 
magnitude; then by revealing the various frauds practised by 
some of those who produce books (this is very interesting 
reading); then by ascertaining the facts which have been so 
carefully concealed from writing persons, such as the actual cost of 
printing, binding, and advertising books of various kinds, the 
trade prices and the results of books sold by the hundred or by 
the thousand, the meaning of agreements—e.g., what the publisher 
means to secure for himself when he joyously and carelessly offers 
the author a ten-per-cent. royalty (i.e., if the work proves successful) 
about three times as much for himself as he gives the creator of 
the book. In addition to this we have ascertained, by examination 


of their agreements and thei rendered accounts, the methods of 
every publishing house of any importance; we know the tricks of 


the tricky, and the frauds of the fraudulent, and we do our 
best to keep authors from falling into their hands. 

All these things are data of the problem before us: What 
should be, equitably, the relation of the publisher to the author ? 
We are training and teaching people to consider the problem. 
Perhaps the time is not yet quite ripe for its consideration ; 
certainly, it is desirable that it should be considered by as many 
persons concerned in it as possible. 


Suppose it were successfully treated ; suppose that the long war 
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of author and publisher were happily concluded ; suppose that the 
old epigrams were forgotten, the old hatred laid aside; suppose 
that a recognized system of auditing effectually prevented the 
frauds of the past—would our work then be completed? No. So 
long as property exists, there must be an organized defence of 
property. The maintenance and defence of Literary Property, in 
the interests of its producers, must always be carried on. 

Is there anything more to be added? The ‘London Editor,” 
carefully “‘ conning” the non-existent and invisible list, says that 
we are not a representative body. It depends on what is meant 
by a ‘‘ representative body.” Weare now 800 strong; we number 
most of the poets, nearly all the novelists, most of the leading 
men of science, and most of the historians, essayists, &c. If this 
is not representative, what is ? 

He also says that we seem to be an association of ‘‘ strenuous 
amateurs.” Are we then—we greybeards in letters, howsoever 
humble our productions—only strenuous amateurs after all? Alas 
for vanity ! 

The writer sneers at our Annual Dinner. Now, the Dinner is 
not an end or an object: it is not one of the things for which the 
Society was founded: it is an incident. It is a characteristic of 
our people that those who follow like pursuits and are banded 
together for similar interests should dine together. By dining 
together we show ourselves in our strength: we show the world 
some of our numbers: we make a feast which is a kind of sacra- 
ment—a pledge, a token, a resolution, that we are working together 
with definite objects—and that we are getting on. We all dine 
together—artists, engineers, doctors, army men—and all, except 
ourselves, without gibes or suggestions or the least attempt at 
ridicule or objection. Noone supposes that the Royal Academy 
exists for its dinner. But because the Society of Authors dines 
together, that, we are told, is the only end and aim of the 
Society. 

And let no one pretend that there is anything mean or sordid 
in looking after the practical side of literature. For, as I have 
stated above, its right conduct measures the independence and the 
self-respect of Letters. It is good, in some cases, not to -be 
dependent upon Literature. But if one’s works are in such 
demand as to enable a man to live by that work, it will be better 
for the work. And if they are in demand at all it is best for the 
man, and best for his work, that he should be free from the 
suspicions, the miseries, the wretched certainties that accompany 
the present system. Nay: I have never been able to understand 
why honourable publishers have not long since come forward and 
proclaimed themselves as on our side, heartily and wholly. 
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I have only to add that the Foundation of the Society, the 
Committee of the Society, the Members of the Society, the Officers 
and Offices of the Society, the Annual Dinner of the Society, the 
Journal of the Society, the Syndicate attached to the Society, the 
Authors’ Club, the Branch of the Society which advises and 
instructs young writers, were all established, got together, exist, 
and are carried on, with one and only one object: to promote the 
cohesion of men and women of Letters for the defence of the 
practical side of their work. Those who view this object with 
suspicion and jealousy will continue in the future, as they have 
done in the past, to exhibit these emotions by misrepresentation 
whenever they get the chance. But, my misrepresenting brother, 
we grow—think of that !—we grow. 


Water Besanr. 


[A REJomNDER.| 


The Editors of The National Review have shown me an early 
print of Mr. Besant’s article, and have invited me to state what 
justification I have for the statements which Mr. Besant impugns. 
I am much indebted to them for this consideration. It does seem 
odd that ‘‘ A London Editor” should have spoken about conning 
a list which no mortal eyes but those of Mr. Besant and his 
immediate colleagues have ever beheld. But the error is one of 
expression merely: no disregard for truth was involved in it. 
Although the list of the Society’s members is now concealed, it is 
not impossible to con it with the mind’seye. It was published four 
or five years ago; every year since then we have had a sample of 
it in the printed lists of those who attended the Annual Dinner ; 
and the sum total of the members has been declared from time to 
time. Therefore,—especially when we consider that there is 
constantly published a list of the Council, on which list the names 
of the most representative members of the Society appear—there 
is nothing very dreadful in the slip of which Mr. Besant makes so 
much. If I had spoken of conning the long list with the mind’s eye, 
instead of inadvertently leaving it to be inferred that I had conned 
it with ‘ the orb of flesh,” Mr. Besant’s gravest charge against me 
would have been impossible. Perchance he will the more 
sympathetically admit this if I point out that, as regards this very 
list, himself has made a slip similar to my own. He speaks of it 
as “non-existent and invisible.” If it is non-existent, you cannot 
complain of its invisibility; but you wonder why the secretary is 
80 gravely charged to keep it under lock and key. If one were as 
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gravely literal in his view of truth as Mr. Besant is, it might be 
suggested that, inasmuch as it conceals a non-existence, the “‘ great 
book locked up at the office” is a mystery to be regarded with 
suspicion. But love of the literal truth is the most abominable 
of moral virtues, and I do not even to myself make joke of Mr. 
Besant’s metaphysic. 

In the article which Mr. Besant criticizes it was expressly stated 
that I wrote in general sympathy with the Society of Authors. 
Mr. Besant says that my purpose was to damage the Society. I 
cannot imagine what right he has to assume that a man who is 
unable to see eye-to-eye with him cannot possibly be honest. 
But I am familiar with the natural tendency of good men to 
lose trust in fellow-creatures, and all sense of humour, when 
there is a hobby to be vindicated; beyond making which 
remark I will say nothing about the indignation in Mr. Besant’s 
article, which make one think of “the scathing criticism” 
in which debating-society young men delight. Indeed, ’twere 
not easy to say much on that head, even if one were minded 
so; for ’tis scarce possible to know what Mr. Besant would be 
at. He speaks, with much appearance of system, about this 
and that which I have said being ‘an éntire fabrication and 
invention ;” but, in good sooth, I find myself convicted of no 
serious error on any score. I ventured the remark that to make a 
crusade against dishonest publishers was the earlier of the two 
main purposes of the Society. While seeming to deny it angrily, 
Mr. Besant copiously admits this. I remarked, further, that the 
Society had latterly been engaged in a crusade against feeble 
authors. This, also, he denies not, though he says that the 
Society does something else besides. No member of the Society, he 
declares, ever thought of treating literary work as ‘‘an industry 
to which the rules governing the professions, or the methods of 
protectionist guilds,’ could be applied; and, it seems, he has not 
been able, so far, to persuade his colleagues to share his ‘‘ strong 
opinion” that ‘‘an Academy of Letters, like the Academy of Art, 
might exercise a most useful and beneficial effect upon literature.” 
Yet “‘ both art and architecture have their Academy or Institute,” 
“and that is what we have founded for the interests of those who 
follow Letters.” Comment is needless—as they say who can think 
of none rich enough to offer. 

The outside impression that the character of the Authors’ 
Society lacks lucidity is confirmed, rather than weakened, by what 
Mr. Besant has written. Authors are as divers in their standings, 
in their tastes, and in the trend of what influence their works may 
have, as orators are: a@ priori, then, an Authors’ Society is not 
more intelligible than an Orators’ Society. Nor do I find it to be 
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objectively rationalized by Mr. Besant’s impassioned exposition. 
At one moment Mr. Besant treats “‘men and women who write” 
as if they were crafts-folk different from any other kind; at another 
moment he treats them as if there were no difference at all. The 
one moment, it seems to me, hath as much confusion as the other ; 
and very great confusion indeed. Authors, it seems, are a peculiar 
people, because ‘‘the ordinary solicitor knows nothing about literary 
property.” Is it so? Did the recent case of the Times v. the 
St. James’s Gazette show that solicitors cannot get at whatever 
is to be known about literary property? Not so. The ordinary 
solicitor carries not the law on all subjects in his head ; but he can 
get at the law on any subject when need arises. Is it, then, that 
the Society of Authors is really a society for the promotion of 
litigation ? If so, let it be made clear. But to the other darkness : 
the confusion which comes of considering authors as if they were 
of the common herd. ‘ The attitude of the author who hopes to 
live by his work has always been that of the man who holds out 
his hand and receives—not his just and equitable share, but—what 
the agent chooses to give him. What he chooses to give! Here is 
the whole situation. Compare this with the situation of the 
barrister. Imagine a Q.C. humbly twirling his wig in his hand 
while the solicitor, who gets hundreds out of the case, doles him 
out a few guineas! You cannot imagine such a thing.” Indeed, 
you can’t. “Twere imagining a vain thing to imagine this: or, 
rather, to imagine that the author should be treated by the 
publisher as the Q.C. is treated by the solicitor—which Mr. Besant 
holds to be the ideal arrangement. For, whilst the solicitor knows 
the exact market value of the skill of the Q.C. with whom he 
bargains, the publisher usually can postulate nothing about the 
worth of the author’s wares. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the author is casual, untried, not such as can be 
reckoned on in certitude; in the other case, he is a gentleman like 
Mr. Besant himself, a gentleman who has won his place and is 
entitled to demand his thousand guineas as merrily as he is whe 
most eloquently soever wore tlie silk. Again: Engineers dine, as 
Mr. Besant points out; doctors dine; army men dine: why shouldn’t 
authors dine? Well, one could adduce the good reason that, being 
folk who (from the very nature of their calling) proclaim them- 
selves gifted beings, “‘men and women who write” might be 
modest enough to follow the manner of life of other folks whose 
function is to dazzle and to please: take a lesson, for example, 
from the ladies of the ballet, who do not picnic in their profes- 
sional scantness of attire. In the very nature of the author’s 
function there is that which makes it immodest for authors in the 
mass to proclaim themselves. Would not a public dinner-party of 
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poets be positively indecent ? But Mr. Besant shall answer his own 
question. ‘‘ We make a feast,” he says, “‘ which is a kind of sacra- 
ment—a pledge, a token, a resolution.” Any self-respecting savage 
who, having been in a drawing-room full of men and women (espe- 
cially women) who write, hath had cause to shudder (with vicarious 
shame) at “literary talk,” will shudder anew at Mr. Besant’s 
avowal. A sacrament indeed! Heaven preserve us from all such 
unholy communion ! 


A Lonpon Eprror. 
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POLYNESIAN LABOUR TRAFFIC. 


My knowledge of this subject is Parliamentary only; but, in 
former years having had much to do with the despatch of native 
labourers from India to tropical and subtropical regions, sometimes 
to British and sometimes to foreign territories, I have, or ought to 
have, an insight into questions of this nature. This year, shortly 
before Whitsuntide, the House of Commons was the scene of a 
somewhat animated debate on the revival of the Polynesian 
Labour Traffic in the North-West corner of Australia, under the 
colony of Queensland. It was then called the Kanaka Labour ; 
but it is doubtful whether Kanaka is the right generic name-— 
Polynesian is the safer term. Several emphatic speeches were 
made. The general tenour of them was to the effect that this traffic 
is irremediably wrong. So far the meaning was clear. But I was 
not sure whether the orators were prepared to follow out their 
doctrine to its legitimate if not its logical conclusion—namely, 
to stop the intended revival. This, however, could only be done 
by the exertion of Imperial authority in supersession of the Colonial 
authority. The revival of the traffic has been sanctioned by the 
Queensland Legislature, and the Act has received the assent of the 
Governor (Sir Henry Norman). The only thing now possible 
would be for the Crown to disallow the Act. Obviously this would 
be a very serious step, which the Home Government might well 
hesitate to take save under the pressure of imperative necessity. 
Certainly the majority of the House of Commons were not prepared 
for this. 

Nevertheless, the minds of many thoughtful Members of the 
House were disturbed ; and it is probable that the public conscience 
outside the House has been stirred and awakened. At least two 
eloquent and pathetic speeches were delivered in the House: by 
Mr. Samuel Smith (Flintshire) and Mr. Winterbotham (Stroud, 
Gloucestershire). There was an impressiveness in these utterances 
which could not fail to have a moral effect both at home and 
abroad. The sincerity and benevolence of these and other speakers 
on the same side were manifest. Evidently they had much 
information at their command. Of course, we all know that in 
statements of this sort there is room not only for exaggeration but 
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also for hasty generalization. Mishaps or untoward occurrences 
here and there may be paraded in a vivid and graphic manner, 
and may be erroneously taken as typical of a large series of 
transactions. Again, some if not much of the information was 
drawn from missionaries. Now, these excellent and devoted men 
have often done signal service in denouncing oppression and 
dragging wrong into the light. Still, their very zeal and fervour 
may lead them to colour their pictures highly, and this, too, 
quite unconsciously. An able and effective reply was given by the 
Minister, Baron de Worms, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and he seemed to think that some among the most 
touching statements that had been made were unsupported by 
evidence. But, even with due allowance for all these considerations, 
there must have been at one time something very wrong in this 
business. The traffic was stopped, and for a long time suspended 
by the Colonial authorities. A Royal Commission sat in Queens- 
land during 1885, and reported the result of their inquiries to the 
Governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, in 1885. They inquired, with 
the taking of elaborate evidence, into the conduct of six labour- 
recruiting ships, and regarding every ship they reported in the 
most explicit terms. Their finding, indeed, is in such terms that 
I hesitate to quote it in extenso. It refers to the taking of the 
labour recruits on board, and to the nature of the engagements to 
which they subsequently attached their marks, and concludes 
that they had no clear understanding that they were coming to 
Queensland to work on a sugar plantation for three years. Those 
who wish to satisfy themselves can refer to this printed report, 
which is among the public records. It suggests the gravest con- 
siderations. At all events, the orators in the House of Commons 
held that they had found justification for their assertion that a bad 
kind of slavery had at one time sprung up. 

In justice to Queensland, we may take some facts from the speech 
of Baron de Worms in the House of Commons, as already men- 
tioned. The first batch of islanders was brought to Brisbane in 
1863. Great abuses in the recruiting system having been subse- 
quently discovered, indignation meetings were held. A remedial 


Act was passed in 1868. Inquiries into the working of this Act . 


were held in 1869 and in 1876. A further remedial Act was passed 
in 1880. A new set of regulations was passed in 1884. Notwith- 
standing all this, the evils which have been already mentioned 
occurred in the voyages of six labour-recruiting ships in 1884. 


In 1885 the report of the Royal Commission was issued, as just ~ 


stated. Thereon an Act was passed that no licenses to introduce 
Polynesian labour should be issued after the end of 1890. We 
may gladly infer from this that Queensland tried to act rightly, 
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and to do its duty in the matter. Still, the orators in our House 
of Commons may be pardoned for arguing that these efforts must 
either have failed or fallen short of success. The facts and con- 
siderations which I have stated apply to the recruiting only of the 
islanders in their islands. 

There is, of course, the further question as to their condition 
after arriving in Queensland. It does not seem to be alleged that 
they were subjected to any maltreatment there; but sad stories 
were told as to their sorrowful lot. They found themselves 
detained for years, in a strange land, where they had expected to 
stay for some months only. The continental climate of Australia 
did not suit their constitutions, which had grown up under insular 
conditions and in small islands. They pined away under home- 
sickness. They are said to have crowded the hospitals; but this 
would show that at least some care was taken of them in sickness. 
There is alleged to have been occasionally much mortality among 
them. Doubtless there must be some truth in all this—though I 
know not whether the particulars have been officially proven, 
as the particulars about recruiting have. But to this picture, 
as to almost all pictures, there is a brighter as well as a darker 
side. In a paper recently published, Mr. Archibald Forbes 
describes the Polynesian labourers whom he saw in Queensland 
during 1883 as cheerful, contented, well-to-do, properly cared for, 
and successfully industrious. Such seems to be the outcome of his 
picturesque and interesting account. There is similar information 
in Mr. Kinnaird Rose’s recent pamphlet. On the whole, it appears 
that the lot of these people was varied: some were happy enough, 
and some were miserable. We must presume that the Queensland 
local Regulations must have had some good effect. 

Lastly, there is the question as to the due restoration of these 
islanders to their island-homes, after the termination of their con- 
tract service. Here again the account given by our Parliamentary 
orators is saddening. Either from want of precaution, or from 
sheer mistake, the islanders have, it is alleged, been too often 
sent back to the wrong islands: If a man fails to be landed in his 
own island, he may be set down in a hostile island, and so exposed 
to destruction. There may be some truth in this, though I know 
not whether it has been fully proved. But if the error has at all 
prevailed in the past it can certainly be prevented in the future. 

Such being the situation of affairs, it was decided by the Queens- 
land Government in 1891 to renew this labour traffic under altered 
and improved conditions, or, in the Governor’s own words, to allow 
the employment of Pacific Island labour for a period of ten years 
from the present time”’—that is, the beginning of 1892. The 
reasons can best be obtained from the report by the Premier, Sir 
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Samuel Griffith, on February 18,1892. After recounting the vicis- 
situdes of the sugar industry, he states that “‘ at the last General 
Election the question of the continued introduction of Polynesian 
labour was treated as settled in the negative. . . But the 
altered condition of things not only justifies but demands a recon- 
sideration of the whole position. . . . . There are only two 
alternatives—to do nothing and let the sugar industry struggle on 
till the necessary European labour can be introduced and acclima- 
tized, with the possible result that in the meanwhile it may be 
greatly diminished, if not altogether extinguished ; or to take some 
action to bridge over the interval which must elapse before the 
change of system can be brought about. This can only be done 
by making immediate provision for the supply of some labour 
which is at once available. . . . The only form of labour that 
is, under existing circumstances, immediately available seems to 
be Polynesian labour. . . Ican see no alternative but to permit, 
for a time, at any rate, the resumption of Polynesian immigration.” 
In the course of this report he speaks of “the discredit that had 
been brought upon Queensland by the abuses that for some years 
prevailed in the South Sea Island trade,”—apparently meaning the 
labour traffic. But further on he adds that ‘‘ adequate provisions 
must of course be made, and they can be made, for preventing 
abuses in the introduction of the labourers.” 

The Act which was passed immediately afterwards in Queens- 
land contains numerous provisions, thoughtfully framed, for 
ensuring the good treatment of the labourers after their arrival in 
the Colony. Appended to this Act there are Regulations in full 
detail respecting the recruiting of the islanders. With each 
recruiting-ship there must be a Government agent. His directions 
are binding on the master of the ship. He is to be present at the 
recruiting of the men and women. He is to satisfy himself that 
the intending recruit understands the nature of his engagement. 
He is to supervise the engagement of interpreters. But as regards 
both the Act and the Regulations it is apparently held by the phi- 
lanthropists in our House of Commons that similar safeguards 
existed during the former times of the labour traffic, that grave 
abuses arose notwithstanding, and that the difficulty lies in secur- 
ing due execution of rules. They seem to fear that abuses will 
again arise. Now, as regards the treatment of the labourers after 
their arrival in the Colony, we need have no doubt that this will be 
good. The Queensland Government will make sure of that. The 
doubt is whether the recruiting arrangements can be supervised 
equally well. Admiral Lord Charles Scott, Commander-in-Chief 
on the Australian Station, thus gives his opinion: “‘I regret that 
it is proposed to introduce labour from countries that have no 
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formed Government to look after the interests of those who are 
recruited. . . . Proper supervision of recruiting in the islands 
appears a very difficult matter. All those concerned, such as the 
Government agent, the master and mates of the vessel, and the 
recruiting agent, should be highly honourable and trustworthy 
men, and above all, the Government agent, who has nominally the 
entire control. It is a difficult matter to find such men for 
such a service. It is difficult to find masters and mates of vessels 
who will not strain a point when, by so doing, their voyage will be 
shortened or the number of recruits increased. It is still more 
difficult to find men to accept the position of Government agent 
who have the necessary qualifications, and who have really good 
experience in the traffic—experience being one of the most neces- 
sary qualifications. I will here make a suggestion, though I am 
doubtful in my own mind whether it is workable. At any rate, it 
is a suggestion that, if carried out, would do away with a great 
deal of the questionable recruiting that has occurred in past years. 
Establish in certain islands, under responsible agents, depdts for 
recruits, and let the labour-vessels get their recruits only from 
these depots, which might also be made little centres of civiliza- 
tion in the islands. The agent in charge of the depot would be 
responsible for every recruit sent to a labour-vessel.” 

This opinion having been sent to Sir Samuel Griffith, he writes in 
terms of high approval, but fears that it would not be practicable, 
because it might involve the taking up by Queensland of ground in 
the New Hebrides to the infringement of the understanding 
between France and England regarding the independence of those 
islands. 

Such, then, are the main facts and considerations regarding the 
subject of Polynesian Labour as gathered from the Parliamentary 
papers. It remains for me to point to the conclusions derivable 
therefrom. 

The semi-tropical climate of the Northern side of the Australian 
Continent is the cause of some social and political embarrassment. 
This was very apparent to those who, like myself, sat on the 
Parliamentary Committee on the constitution of Western Australia. 
Nowhere is this difficulty so acutely felt as in the North-East 
corner of the Continent, which belongs to Queensland. In that 
comparatively hot region the most suitable industry seems to be 
that of sugar-planting. Then, for the plantations there is the 
need of coloured labour. We perceive, indeed, from the printed 
papers, that Sir Samuel Griffith and his colleagues hope to employ 
white (that is, European) labour in small plantations, like small 
holdings, in contradistinction to large estates, in which coloured 
labour would be employed. But all this, by his own showing, is 
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quite problematical. European labour cannot now be obtained, and 
coloured labour must be had; and if Europeans cannot settle as 
cultivators on these plantations now, they are not likely to do so 
hereafter. It seems but too probable that a coloured labour 
population will become settled in this region, and such settlement 
will involve political difficulties to which the Americans in the 
Southern States with the negro vote are not strangers; but into 
these problems we need not enter at present. Some might wonder 
why Queensland does not seek for recruits (coolies) from British 
India. But the coolies would, after the importation or immigration, 
settle in the Colony, and that is deemed objectionable. At present 
Polynesian labour is preferred, as the islanders come only for a 
term of years, on the clear understanding that they are sooner or 
later to return home. As yet their number has been limited, 
amounting to only a few thousands. But it is probable that if 
they shall come in really large numbers, some of them will remain 
and settle down to family life. If some of their predecessors 
sickened or languished in Queensland, that must have been owing 
to special causes. As a rule, the North-East corner of Queensland 
is in much the same latitude as their native islands. 

Then if coloured people, families and all, are to be settled, or 
even temporarily employed, in this region, there is the grave 
question as to their treatment for good or for evil—which is one 
of the questions agitating the hearts of philanthropic people both 
in the Colony and at home, both inside and outside Parliament. 
Now, once these people are in the Colony, I should be confident 
that they will be well-treated and cared for, and contentedly pros- 
perous in the future, whatever they may have been in the past— 
with one proviso only,—namely, that they come there of their 
own free will, and with their eyes open. The same carefulness 
would be extended to the return voyages, and the people would 
doubtless be landed in their proper islands after the completion of 
their service. The melancholy abuses that have happened—the 
shocking circumstances that came about occasionally, though 
rarely, we must hope—have stirred the public conscience in 
Queensland. Humane sentiments have found a potent utterance 
in the British Parliament. The echo of this has doubtless reached,. 
and will yet further reach, the Colony itself. The regulations which 
existed formerly were good enough theoretically. So far it is not 
easy to improve on them now. But the cruz is in the administration 
of them. If that administration has been defective, it can assuredly 
be improved. When this work began Queensland was young. 
The Colony grows in efficiency as it grows in age. Capable and 
trustworthy administrators for Regulations such as these must 
be more easily obtainable nowadays than they were some years 
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ago. So far as life in the Colony is concerned, the Polynesian 
labourers will be well off, provided, as I have said before, that they 
have immigrated with real willingness. Herein there is no difficulty ; 
the real difficulty lies elsewhere. 

It is all very well to take care of the Polynesian recruit when 
once he has landed in Queensland. But who shall arrange the 
conditions of his recruiting ? who shall secure that he is fairly 
and properly engaged? It is here that the abuses of former years 
fixed their root; it is hence that those evils had their source. 
What were those evils exactly and in brief? The managers of the 
traffic sent off ships to the Pacific Islands to get recruits somehow 
or anyhow—quocunque modo rem. The masters of the ships were 
not always humane and considerate. The Government agents did 
not always do their duty. Consequently, the recruits were wrongly 
and badly engaged, were misled into quasi contracts of which 
they bitterly repented, and were often maltreated before landing in 
Queensland. If recruits are brought to the Colony against their will, 
are miserable exiles—why, of course, they will never succeed there. 
This is the mildest possible statement of the case, according to the 
evidence taken and the report made by the Royal Commission. 
Had these men—shipowners, shipmasters, and Government agents 
—been under the eye of their countrymen and under the criticism 
of public opinion in Queensland itself, they might have been 
checked in misconduct and restrained from transgression. On the 
whole they would have done their work far better than they actually 
did it. But, on the other hand, they were removed from any 
legal restraint, from any moral check. They were out of sight, 
far away at sea; no eye was on them, save, indeed, the All-seeing 
Eye, of which they seemed to have recked little; there was no one 
to protest, no one to forbid the banns of engagements, which, in 
truth, were no engagements at all! Again, in Queensland, all 
concerned in the traffic, from the Government agent downwards, 
are acting under lawful authority—laws and constitution exist : 
even the humblest has the rights and privileges of ‘“ civis 
Romanus.” But it is quite ‘otherwise in these Pacific Islands. 
There neither laws nor constitutions are to be found—nothing save 
the semi-barbaric tribal authority and the lex talionis—which law of 
nature the islanders seem from the printed papers to have sometimes 
murderously enforced against their oppressors. There no kind of 
executive authority can be set up to protect the aborigines against 
any European who might act wrongfully. The difficulty can well 
be illustrated by contrast. From British India tens of thousands are 
periodically conveyed away across the seas to British and foreign 
colonies. They, of course, are properly engaged; full and true 
explanation is afforded to them; they thoroughly know what they 
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are about, they are secure in the mastery over their own careers : 
they are real volunteers. But they are British subjects; they 
enjoy British protection; they have British officers to look after 
them. These safeguards and advantages are not possessed by the 
Pacific Islanders. 

Now, we may be confident that in this respect also there will be 
great improvement from the Queensland side. In the first place, 
the Government agents will be men of a far higher stamp than 
those who used to be employed formerly. They will know that 
their own Colony will expect them to do their duty. If they do 
that, the shipowners and shipmasters will behave better in the 
future than in the past. Trustworthy and competent interpreters 
will be employed, who will take care that the intending recruits 
understand what is proposed to them. The recruits themselves 
will become more wide-awake and intelligent than formerly. Still, 
Lord Charles Scott, who must be well informed, seems to think 
that even now it will not be easy to find Government agents who 
are fully equal to this particular duty ; and at the best it must be 
hard for agents who do not live on the islands to understand the 
minds and the ways of the islanders. 

A partial remedy is at once found in the proposal made by Lord 
Charles Scott, as already quoted. That would go to a certain extent 
only. It would set up a local recruiting depét agency in each 
island separate from and independent of the Government agent, 
who is, of course, a Queensland officer. From the way in which 
Sir Samuel Griffith takes the proposal, he would seem to assume 
that the depot agent would belong to Queensland also. Butno: the 
depot ought to be separate and independent. Again, Sir Samuel 
Griffith apparently thinks that the plan would come to nothing 
because it could not be carried out in the New Hebrides. Itis true, 
indeed, that, on account of our relations with France, it could not 
be introduced into those islands. But there are many recruiting 
islands besides the New Hebrides group. The plan might be 
introduced into those recruiting islands, which are numerous 
enough. 

Buteven this plan would not be quite satisfactory. The only 
thorough remedy would be to take the recruiting islands under 
British protection. We should exclude the New Hebrides, and in 
consequence recruiting might cease there. The relations already 
existing between the British nation and these recruiting islands 
would afford ample justification. And these relations are likely to 
become closer. Such a protectorate could be easily and inexpen- 
sively managed. Two or three gunboats would suffice to sustain 
authority. The Fiji group, where we already have a general con- 
trol under a central administrator, would furnish an example. 
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Possibly other Powers might be jealous, and such jealousies might 
end in barring the project. For many reasons, not only of policy 
but of humanity, such a result would be regrettable. But if these 
and such-like objections could be smoothed over, the British 
protectorate would be of economic advantage in placing the labour 
traffic on a sound and honourable basis, and would indeed be a 
blessing to the islanders. Then, and not till then, would the 
recruits have all the advantage which the Indian labour-recruits 
(coolies) possess, and the recurrence of the evils formerly com- 
plained of and deplored would be rendered impossible. The pro- 
tectorate would, of course, be Imperial, and not Colonial. 

It remains to indicate the islands that would fall under this pro- 
posal. To do that fully and properly would require more local 
inquiry than could be made here in England. But the islands 
appear to belong chiefly, if not entirely, to the series known to 
geographers as the Louisiade Archipelago. This range extends from 
the southern extremity of New Guinea across the ocean south-east- 
wards till the Fiji group, already British, is reached. The fact 
that British protection is established in Southern New Guinea 
would facilitate a similar protection over adjacent islands— 
especially in Moresby Island. Outside the Louisiade group, and 
lying to the north, would be two or three islands which have 
heretofore been recruiting-grounds,—especially Normanby Island, 
and perhaps the islands of Goodenough and Fergusson. And to 
the west lie the Solomon Islands. The New Hebrides are quite 
extraneous to these groups. The islands adjacent to New 
Guinea appear to be inhabited by Papuans, who present a com- 
paratively humble type of nationality. Some of the other islands 
are probably occupied by the Sawaioris, a greatly superior race, 
who would well repay the care bestowed by British protection and 
administration. 

RicuarD TEMPLE. 
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NEWSPAPER COPYRIGHT.* 


Tue defects of the English Law of Copyright have often been 
recognized. ‘ The first observation,” said the Copyright Commis- 
sioners of 1878 in their Draft Report, “‘ which a study of the 
existing law suggests, is that its form, as distinguished from its 
substance, seems to us bad. The law is wholly destitute of any 
sort of arrangement, incomplete, often obscure, and even when it 
is intelligible upon long study it is in many parts so ill-expressed 
that anyone who does not give strict study to it cannot expect to 
understand it. The fourteen Acts of Parliament which deal with 
the subject were passed at different times between 1735 and 1875. 
They are drawn in different styles, and some of them are so drawn 
as to be hardly intelligible. Obscurity of style, however, is only 
one of the defects of these Acts. Their arrangement is even worse 
than their style. Of this the Copyright Act of 1842 is a con- 
spicuous instance.” Everything that the Copyright Commissioners 
said about the unsatisfactory state of the law in 1878 applies, and 
if anything with more force, in 1892. The confusion created by 
conflicting legal decision and ill-drawn statutes still remains, and 
the muddle produced by the chaotic and unscientific Act of 1842 
has been rendered rather more complete by various decisions of 
the judges. 

No part of the subject is more unsatisfactory and confused than 
that which relates to Copyright in Newspapers. Until very recent 
years it was always held to be doubtful whether newspapers had 
any copyright at all. The Commission of 1878, which included 
Sir James Stephen, Lord Herschell, Dr. W. Smith, and Mr. 
Froude, divides the works to which the copyright statutes relate 
into seven classes, viz :—Books; Musical Compositions ; Plays ; 
Lectures; Engravings, etc.; Paintings, Drawings, and Photo- 
graphs; and Sculpture. Newspapers, it will be seen, are not 
mentioned as a separate class, and all that the Commissioners 
could say about them is that some sort of copyright had been recog- 
nized in newspapers, but that it was impossible to say what it was. 


* We gladly print this able and temperately-worded paper on a subject of 
great interest. But it must not be inferred that we endorse all its arguments 
or accept all its conclusions.—Editors N. R. 
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This, however, was fourteen years ago, and since then the 
position of newspapers in law is understood to have been consider- 
ably altered. At the present moment the earnest inquirer into 
the legal aspect of Newspaper Copyright is met at the threshold of 
his investigation by the following remarkable axiom :— 


A NEWSPAPER IS A BOOK. 


So a very learned judge has said; and if the awe with which the 
unlearned student confronts this remarkable generalization is 
somewhat diminished by the fact that another learned judge has 
said that a newspaper is not a book, it will probably return upon 
him with redoubled intensity when he recollects that the learned 
judge who said that a newspaper is not a book said it several 
years earlier than the learned judge who said that a newspaper is 
a book, and that, therefore, until some other learned judge again 
says that a newspaper is not a book, a newspaper is and will 
remain a book for legal purposes. The fact that outside a court of 
law no one would ever think of calling a newspaper a book does not 
diminish the complexity of the subject. 

If a newspaper were not a ‘‘ book” it would not come under 
the Act of 1842, and indeed it is highly probable that it would 
not be a subject of copyright at all. No doubt there would 
be at common law a certain literary property in newspapers, so 
that the owner of such a publication might protect himself from 
fraud, or seek reparation for actual damage done to his property 
by wrongful invasion of it, in the ordinary way: if, that is, he 
could prove actual damage and loss,—damnum, and not merely 
injuria. But this is something different from copyright, which 
has been more than once held by the judges to be distinctly a 
creation of statute. The person who seeks a remedy for an alleged 
infringement or invasion of literary copyright must do so under the 
Act of 1842, and after complying with the conditions which it pre- 
scribes. But, as it happens, this Act (5 and 6 Vict. c. 45) says 
nothing at all about newspapers. The word is not so much as 
mentioned. In consequence, for nearly forty years after it was 
passed, it was held that the Act did not apply to newspapers, or at 
any rate that it only applied to them incidentally and by a portion 
of one special clause.* 

Hence, while the author of a book had his distinct statutory 
remedy for any infringement of his copyright, the proprietor of a 
newspaper had to depend for his right to protection on the general 
rules of property, which in this particular matter were exceedingly 
vague and undetermined. It was no doubt a consciousness of the 


* Section 18, which settled the relations of the proprietors of encyclopediac, 
reviews, magazines, periodical works, and serial works towards their contributors, 
VOL, XIX. 42 
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unsatisfactory state of the law and of the real hardship that might 
under certain circumstances be done to the proprietors of news- 
papers which induced that great judge, Sir George Jessel, to 
revolutionize the whole subject ten years ago by his famous decision 
in the case of Walter v. Howe, in which he laid it down that a 
newspaper is a book, and that, therefore, it comes generally under 
the provisions of the Act of 1842. In this judgment the Master of 
the Rolls refused to follow that of his predecessor, Vice-Chancellor 
Malins, who had decided the same question in an opposite sense. 
With all respect to the memory of one of the greatest lawyers who 
ever sat on the English bench, it may be said that the decision 
in Walter v. Howe practically created a new Act of Parliament. 
What the Master of the Rolls did, in fact, was to pass a Newspaper 
Copyright Act which declared that the provisions of the previous 
statutes applying to books should in future apply to newspapers 
also. 

Notwithstanding the great authority of Sir George Jessel, and 
the general acquiescence with which the decision in Walter v. 
Howe has been received by lawyers, it is difficult, upon a fair 
consideration of the Act of 1842, to believe that the late Master of 
the Rolls correctly interpreted the intentions of the legislature. The 
very preamble of the Act seems decisive against any such con- 
struction :—‘‘ Whereas it is expedient to amend the law relating to 
Copyright and to afford greater encouragement to the pro- 
duction of literary works of lasting benefit to the world, be it 
enacted .’ Whether a newspaper is a work of real 
benefit to the world or the reverse is a matter on which there may 
be two opinions; but, good or bad, the thing is essentially 
ephemeral in its nature, and the most ardent supporter of the 
Press would hardly contend that any newspaper is a “literary 
work” of a “lasting” kind. Certainly the legislators of 1842 
would have been very unlikely to take any such complimentary view 
of the poor newsmonger and his labours. The fact that the words 
above quoted are set in the very forefront of the Act seems to 
show clearly enough that it was intended to apply to works which 
might be in the strictest sense described as literature, and not to 
any such publications as daily newspapers. The Act goes on 
to define various classes of literary works with which it is intended 


. to deal, and this it does with some particularity, declaring 


(Section 2) that the word ‘‘ Book” shall be considered to mean 
and include a Volume, Part or Division of a Volume, Pamphlet, 
Sheet of Letterpress, Sheet of Music, Map, Chart, or Plan; and 
that it shall also include Published Dramas, Operas, and Dramatic 


and which declares that the proprietors of these works shall be able to obtain 
such terms of copyright therein “as is given to the authors of books by the Act.” 
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Entertainments. In another part of the Act (Section 18) we have 
a further definition, and we are told that an Encyclopedia, Review, 
Magazine, Periodical Work, or Work published in a Series of 
Books or Parts, shall for certain purposes be considered a Book 
under the Act. The word ‘“ newspaper,” as will be seen, is not to be 
found in any of these defining clauses, or anywhere else in the 
Act. It is certainly very odd, if the legislature meant the statute 
to apply to a newspaper, that it did not so much as use the word in 
the somewhat elaborate definition of the subjects of copyright 
which are given. Here we have nearly twenty different kinds and 
classes of publication enumerated—Volumes, Pamphlets, Maps, 
Encyclopedias, Magazines, and so forth,—and in the long list there 
is nothing which can be taken, except by an extremely unusual 
employment of words, to mean a newspaper. If the framers of 
the Act intended to deal with newspapers, what was to prevent them 
saying so plainly? Why should they have been at such pains to 
conceal their meaning by using terms which certainly would not 
convey it to one person out of a thousand? According to Sir 
George Jessel and other judges, however, a Newspaper may be 
described as a Sheet of Letterpress or a Periodical Work. It may 
be so described certainly, but the description would be very awk- 
ward, misleading, and incorrect. The Master of the Rolls thought 
it obvious that a Newspaper is a Sheet of Letterpress. But, asa 
matter of fact, it frequently is not ; it may be one sheet, or it may 
be many sheets bound or folded together. No man in his senses 
conversant with ordinary colloquial English would employ this 
term for a newspaper; and it is attributing to those who drafted 
the bill rather more perversity and confusion of mind than is 
ordinarily present, even at the framing of an Act of Parliament, 
to suppose that they would go out of their way to use this extra- 
ordinary periphrasis, when they might have expressed their mean- 
ing with perfect simplicity and precision by using the word ‘‘ News- 
paper” tout court. 

The more reasonable and more natural explanation is that by 
a Sheet of Letterpress was meant some kind of publication, such, 
for example, as a chronological table or a chart of actuarial 
calculations, or an almanac, which might properly enough be the 
subject of copyright, though it could not without definition be held 
to come under the term ‘‘ book.” As regards the ‘ Periodical 
Work ” of Clause 18, the same criticism applies. Can a newspaper, 


strictly speaking, be called a periodical work? And supposing it* 


can, why should this needlessly obscure phrase be used when there 

is a simple and unmistakable substantive available? Moreover, 

the words occur in a clause which relates to such things as Ency- 

clopedias, Magazines, Reviews, and Books published in Parts or 
42* 
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Series, and, taking them with their context, it is clear enough 
that they are meant to apply to the numerous Libraries of Useful 
Knowledge, Popular Educators, Histories of England, Cabinet 


-Cyclopedias, and other literary and educational works, issued at 


fixed intervals, which were then coming into vogue and attracting a 
good deal of attention. The object of the whole Act being, as it 
has been said, to afford greater encouragement to the production 
of literary works of enduring value, it was desired that proper 
protection should be afforded to such works, even when they came 
out in periodical or serial form. There is really no sign that any 
such thing as a periodical work published once or half-a-dozen 
times a day, and chiefly occupied with the passing news, gossip, 
and political discussion of the hour, was in the minds of those 
who passed the Act. The measure, as it stands at present, was 
more largely the work of Macaulay than of any other man. 
Macaulay was the last person in the world to call a newspaper a 
sheet of letterpress, or anything of the kind. If he had supposed 
that the Act was intended to apply to daily journals, he would 
have taken good care to make the meaning unmistakably clear 
by the use of the word which everybody understands. 

So much for the terms of the Act itself. Courts of law do not, 
as a rule, go behind the actual wording of Acts of Parliament ; 
but if we want to ascertain the real intentions of the legislature 
in framing a particular measure there is no reason why we should 
not examine the mode in which it was explained and illustrated by 
those who were responsible for it. A very little investigation on 
this line will show conclusively enough that newspapers, and the 
rights and wrongs of newspapers, were not at all in the minds of 
those who framed the Copyright Act. I have looked through the 
debates in connection with Talfourd’s abortive Copyright Act of 
1837, as well as those of 1841 and 1842, which preceded the 
passing of the existing statute, and I have found nothing whatever 
to support the construction which has now been accepted. In the 
whole of the numerous pages of Hansard, in which these debates 
are contained, I believe there is no allusion direct or indirect to 
Newspapers or their concerns. The Act of 1842 was supported 
by Lord Mahon and Lord Brougham, and opposed and amended 
by Macaulay, in some brilliant and elaborate speeches; and in 
those celebrated orations the whole argument turns upon the rights 
of authors to secure permanent and lasting benefit from the results 
of their literary and intellectual labours. Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and the five pounds received for it; Miss Burney’s Cecilia, and 
Miss Burney’s Evelina; Johnson’s early poverty and his com- 
parative affluence in old age; the possibility of the suppression of 
Boswell’s famous biography by his heirs and representatives ; the 
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affluence of Sir Walter Scott, and the ill-rewarded toil of Southey ; 
these and similar topics were bandied about from one side of the 
House to the other by the distinguished men of letters who spoke 
in the debates. But all this had nothing to do with Newspapers. 
The main object of the Bill, which is perfectly clear, was to extend 
the term of copyright, so that authors should have a sufficient 
lease of the monopoly in the works of their own brains. The various 
petitions drawn up by literary men were all directed to this question. 
Tom Hood, for example, pointed out “that cheap bread is as 
desirable and necessary as cheap books; but it has not yet been 
thought necessary to ordain that, after a certain number of crops, 
all corn-fields are to be public property.” And so, too, ‘‘ Thomas 
Carlyle, Writer of Books,” in his famous and oft-quoted petition, 
““Humbly prays your honourable House to forbid extraneous 
persons entirely unconcerned in this venture of his, to steal from 
him his small winnings for a space of sixty years at shortest; after 
sixty years, unless your honourable House provides otherwise, they 
may begin to steal.” The discussion turns entirely on the various 
alternate proposals as to the period of copyright—whether it 
should be sixty years, or twenty-five years, from the death of the 
author, or forty-two years, or the life-time of the author and 
seven years afterwards. But, again, what has all this to do with 
Newspapers ? What proprietor of a Newspaper cares a rush about 
copyright for sixty years or forty-two years? Can anything be 
more absurd than to suppose that all this elaborate debate so much 
as glanced at the case of “‘ periodical work” which is dead and 
buried and forgotten before sixty days or even sixty hours? The 
only kind of copyright which the owner of a daily newspaper 
appreciates is that which enables him to protect his property for 
the passing day, in which it is born and dies. 

But, it may be urged, it is, after all, not of very much conse- 
quence what Parliament did or did not intend, if the gloss put 
upon its words by the judges has been in accordance with common 
sense and public policy. If the Copyright Act did not apply to 
Newspapers, it ought to have done so; and there is no harm in so 
straining its terms as to remedy the omission. I venture to think 
that the omission, whether it was accidental or deliberate, ought to 
have been supplied by the legislature, and not by the Courts of 
Law. Let us have a Newspaper Copyright Act, by all means, if it 
is thought necessary ; but let it be a measure deliberately shaped 
and planned for the purpose it is intended to effect, not an awkward 
and incomplete adaptation of a statute designed with an entirely 
distinct object. There is something more than a mere straining of 
language when you attempt to treat a thing as if it were what it is 
not. No great harm would be done if it were always recollected 
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that the false description is merely theoretical, and maintained for 
convenience of classification; but human nature, legal and lay, 
being what it is, it is inevitable that the wrong description should 


lead to a wrong conception. In law a newspaper may be a book; 


but in fact it is not a book, and in the endeavour to regard it as 
one great confusion has been produced. ll the incidents which 
the Act annexed to book copyright have had to be applied, so far as 
it is any way possible to apply them, to the copyright of news- 
papers. Thus, for instance, the statute—consistently with its 
main object of duly protecting the rights of authors—presumes 
that the writer of a book is the owner of the copyright and the 
person entitled, after the formalities of registration have been 
complied with, to take proceedings when any infringement or 
piracy has been committed. In the case of a “‘ periodical work” 
rather elaborate precautions are taken to secure that the author has 
really transferred his rights for fair value received to the owner 
or proprietor of the publication. Sec. 18 of the Act 5 and 6 Vict. 
ce. 45, runs as follows :— 


* And be it enacted that when any Publisher or other Person shall . . . be 
the Proprietor of any Encyclopedia, Review, Magazine, Periodical Work, or 
Work published in a Series of Books or Parts, or any Book whatsoever, and 


shall have employed, or shall employ, any Persons to compose the same, or any 


Volumes, Parts, Essays, Articles, or Portions thereof, for Publication in or as 
part of the same, and such Work, Volumes, Parts, Essays, Articles, or Portions 
shall have been or shall hereafter be composed on such employment, on the 
Terms that the Copyright therein shall belong to such Proprietor, Projector, 
Publisher, or Conductor, and paid for by such Proprietor, Projector, Publisher, 
or Conductor, the Copyright in every such Encyclopedia, Review, Magazine, 
Periodical Work, and Work published in a Series of Books or Parts, and in 
every Volume, Part, Essay, Article, and Portion so composed and paid for shall 
be the property of such Proprietor, Projector, Publisher, or Conductor, who 
shall enjoy the same rights as if he were the actual Author thereof.” 


This is not lucid, and barely grammatical. But the meaning 
which has been put upon it, and no doubt correctly, by lawyers, is 
that if the proprietor of a periodical work, or of a work composed 
by various hands, wishes to sue for an infringement of the 
copyright in a particular article he must be able to show that the 
author has made over his rights to him, and has been paid for his 
contribution. Apply this to the case of a newspaper and nothing 
can be more absurd, unnecessary, and inequitable. Who are the 
“‘ authors” with whom Fleet Street is concerned? They are as 
the sands of the sea-shore for multitude. A newspaper is made up 
by contributions which come to it in all ways and from all quarters. 
Its ‘‘ authors” are a vast, a varied, a miscellaneous throng. They 
include all sorts and conditions of men and women, from the eminent 
statesman or fashionable novelist, who has been asked to contribute a 
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special column, down to the Indignant Father who writes to say that 
his son is getting too many school-holidays, and the casual ‘‘liner”’ 
who fills up an odd corner with a Rash Act or a Romantic Suicide. 
The editor of an encyclopedia or monthly magazine can comply 
with the provisions of the Act easily enough if he pleases; it is 
absolutely impossible for the editor of a newspaper to do so in very 
many cases. His most valuable contribution—one, perhaps, 
worth more to him, and standing more in need of protection, than 
all the rest of his journal—may come to him from some occasional 
correspondent or contributor with whom he cannot possibly have 
made the cast-iron arrangements required by Sec. 18. Looking 
at the nature of a newspaper, the mode in which it is put together, 
and the number and character of the ‘‘ authors” by whom it is 
built up, common sense and fairness demand that the registered 
proprietor, publisher, or printer—the person who is responsible for 
its offences and civil injuries, if it commit any—should be 
presumed to have the copyright of everything in its pages which 
may be susceptible of copyright. It is not the “‘author’’ who goes 
to prison if what he writes is seditious or obscene; it is not the 
author who pays damages if the editor allows him to publish a 
false and defamatory libel. The law assumes that for such 
purposes you must have one person, well known and easily got at, 
to represent the paper; you cannot split up his rights and his 
responsibilities among a multitude so shifting and shadowy as the 
‘‘ authors.” The same reasoning should apply to copyright. The 
registered proprietor should be entitled to sue for infringements, if 
anyone is to sue at all; and the contributor must be left to protect 
his rights by such private arrangements as he chooses to make. 
A copyright which can only be safeguarded by special agreements 
and assignments applicable to every news paragraph is hardly 
worth having. 

This is one of the difficulties and anomalies created by treating 
a newspaper as a “book” under the Act of 1842; but it is not by 
any means the only one or the worst. In dealing with infringe- 
ments of literary copyright the Courts of Law have acted under a 
broad general rule, which is not very subtle or very scientific, but 
which is on the whole convenient and fairly equitable. They have 
decided that it is the literary expression, not the ideas, in a book 
which can be most easily and suitably protected ; and the test of an 
infringement of copyright is the piracy of the author’s words rather 
than of his thoughts. This is reasonable enough when applied to 
literary works ; it does substantial justice in many cases, and even 
when it does not it may be vindicated by the extreme difficulty 
there would be in adopting any other system. True, the thought 
may sometimes be to the word as the soul is to the body; but 
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law-courts have to deal with bodies, not with souls, which are 
difficult things to put into the witness-box, or to send to gaol. 
Whether one author has stolen another’s ideas or not would be a 
question which might perhaps be submitted to a tribunal of 
Coleridges or Sainte-Beuves; but it could hardly be settled by 
an elderly lawyer sitting in the Chancery Division, or a jury of 
Middlesex tradesmen. Even for a court of literary experts, it 
would be hard in many cases to disentangle form from matter, or 
to say what was left of a work of the imagination, if you separated 
the thought of the author from the vital and characteristic expres- 
sion which is the vesture of flesh in which its immortal spirit lives. 


* And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


I have heard good critics say that this is the finest passage in the 
poetry of any nation and any age. But take away the divine words, 
put it (if one may suggest the profanation) into modern newspaper 
prose, and are not the thoughts such as might have occurred to 
any intelligent nursery governess? So much depends on style, 
language, expression—which things, indeed, are literature. But an 
English court of law will not, if it can help it (and there, doubtless, 
it shows its wisdom), deal with matters so intangible. It prefers to 
get down to a region where you can apply the two-foot rule of 
common sense and common observation. Whether one writer has 
borrowed the words of another is a question easily solved. The 
plain man has the books before him, and can decide for himself ; 
consequently in most cases of infringement of copyright this is the 
vital point. The general rule is that it is a piracy to save yourself 
trouble by slavishly copying or imitating the results of another 
person’s intellectual labour. But in practice the test of such piracy 
is the use, except in the way of “fair quotation,” criticism, or 
illustration, of the actual words, expressions, and arrangement of 
subject, of the previous writer. It will be seen that the protection 
given under the Copyright Act is of a partial and arbitrary kind. 
Yet it may fairly be said that it adequately protects most authors, 
or that, at any rate, it goes as far as is consistent with convenience 
and the public interest. The rule, at any rate, does not err on the 
side of indulgence to the pirate when it is held that to take a single 
page from a thick volume, or half a dozen names from a list that 
includes several hundreds, may be an infringement of copyright. 
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But, if the authors are satisfied, the journalists are not; and 
very naturally. The principle which works moderately well in 
the case of one set of writers will not work at all, or only with 
much friction and many jerks and jolts, in the case of the others. 
But since, under the Copyright Act, there is supposed to be no 
distinction in kind between a newspaper and a book, there has 
been a tendency to apply the same rigid, mechanical test to the 
one as to the other. True, the absurdity of laying stress solely on 
the form, in a publication which has so little literary form, or in 
which the literary form is of so little importance, has not been 
entirely overlooked; and for a long time conductors of News- 
papers were very shy of bringing mere news-matter to the test, 
and judges did their best to escape pronouncing a decisive opinion 
on the point. But a series of decisions has been gradually forcing 
the Courts to a conclusion which is as ridiculous as it is em- 
barrassing and unreasonable. Working down through directories, 
road-books, and the like, the Courts reached weekly newspapers 
some time ago, and more recently* trade gazettes and pub- 
lications. Before the hard-and-fast rules of the Copyright Act were 
applied to the ordinary news of the day in an ordinary daily 
paper, there was a long halt. With regard to what are called 
“ special’ articles—that is, articles of a literary character, such as 
may be supposed to have some permanent character even after the 
newspaper in which they were published has lived out its little 
life of twelve or twenty-four hours—the question may be taken to 
have been settled by the observations of the judge in the leading 
case of Walter v. Howe. In this case the plaintiffs had printed in 
their paper a biography of Lord Beaconsfield, and the defendants 
had reprinted it. The judge thought this was an undoubted 
invasion of the plaintiffs’ rights, though they could obtain no 
redress because they had not registered their newspaper as a book 
under section 19 of the Copyright Act. But no doubt most 
journalists would agree that an article of this kind might very 
properly claim precisely the same protection as if it had been 
contributed to a ‘‘ periodical work” instead of a daily journal. 
With mere news items it was different, though lawyers have 
long understood that it might be difficult to keep them free from 
the constrained construction which has been put upon the words 
of the Act, howsoever inconvenient, unsatisfactory, and absurd the 
result might be. The point can hardly be said to have been fairly 
considered till a few weeks ago, when the Timest+ sought to obtain 


* Trade Auxiliary Company v. Middlesborough Association, 40 Ch. Div. 425 ; 
Cate v. Devon and Exeter Newspaper Company, 40 Ch. Div. 508. 

t In the case of Walter v. Steinkopff reported in the Times Law Reports, 
June 8, 1892, 
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an injunction against the publication by the Si. James’s Gazette of 
three copyright news paragraphs alleged to be taken from its 
columns. The case, I believe, is practically the first in which the 
question of an infringement of this precise kind was raised ; for 
the preceding decisions are hardly on all fours with it. The case 
of Cate v. The Devon and Exeter Newspaper Company, which was 
relied upon as a precedent, was concerned with a different set of 
facts altogether. Here the plaintiff published a private gazette or 
trade list, issued periodically to subscribers only, and containing a list 
of bills of sale and the like, and the defendants copied from the 
list all the items which applied to a particular district. This is 
surely not the same thing as an attempt to restrain the re- 
production of paragraphs of news of the day, which in some form 
or other might be procured by anybody who had a penny to spend 
on a morning paper. 

The action in the more recent case turned upon two distinct 
points. The defendant newspaper had published a large part of 
a special descriptive article contributed by Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
to the Times. That this was an infringement of copyright was not 
denied by the defendants; and their defence, so far as they defended 
the reproduction of the article at all, was grounded on the alleged 
custom of ‘‘ give-and-take”’ among newspapers, and on the assump- 
tion that the plaintiffs by their own ldches, acquiescence, and 
previous practice, might be supposed to have given a tacit consent 
to the republication of their matter. The proprietors of the Times 
were, however, anxious to obtain a decision as to news-matter as 
well as special literary articles; and they therefore sought to 
obtain an injunction to restrain the defendants from selling copies 
of the St. James’s Gazette containing the news-paragraphs which 
were alleged to be infringements of Copyright, as well as the article 
by Mr. Kipling. Mr. Justice North, before whom the action was 
tried, granted the injunction so far as regarded Mr. Kipling’s 
article, but refused to make it apply to the news-paragraphs, though 
he thought the use of them by the defendants might be in the ab- 
stract a breach of copyright law. On the strength of this judgment 
both parties have, not perhaps unnaturally, claimed the victory. 
For the public, and for all who are connected with the Press, the 
interest of the case lies neither in the dispute nor in its results, but 
in certain statements of the law and obiter dicta contained in Mr. 
Justice North’s judgment. Owing to the necessary complexity of 
the subject, it is not always perfectly easy to see the exact bearing 
of the learned judge’s observations ; but the effect of his decision 
has been widely construed to be that there is no copyright in news 
itself, though there is copyright in the form in which it is expressed. 
Mr. Justice North’s words are as follows :— 
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“Tt is said there is no copyright in news; but there is, and may be, in the 
particular form of language or modes of expression by which information is 
conveyed, and not the less so because the information may be with respect to 
the events of the day.” 

In other words, one newspaper may freely borrow from the columns 
of another for news; but it may not take the words in which the 
news is conveyed. If this seem rather absurd, it is only the 
logical result of bringing a publication in which the literary 
form is quite subsidiary and unessential under the operation of 
statutes and rules intended to apply to compositions in which 
the literary form is everything. But to appreciate to its full 
extent the situation in which Newspaper Copyright appears to 
be placed, it may be as well to set forth the copyright para- 
graphs which the Times was endeavouring to protect, and in 
connection with which Mr. Justice North laid down the law in 
the form just given. These paragraphs were three in number. 
One of them consisted of nine lines from a Times telegram 
introduced into a news paragraph partly made up from other 
sources ; and I may perhaps assume that this particular case is 
not of sufficient importance to be worth serious discussion. But 
let us take the other two paragraphs which were referred to by 
Mr. Justice North as being “illegally appropriated.” The first 
was a translation sent by the Times correspondent at Berlin of 
a short communication which appeared in the Vossische Zeitung 
with reference to the state of affairs alleged to be then prevailing 
at Zanzibar. Similar translations or paraphrases of this com- 
munication had been sent by Reuter’s Agency, and by the Berlin 
correspondents of the principal daily Newspapers. I give the 
Times “copyright” version, and that sent by the Standard’s corre- 
spondent :— 

Times. Standard’s Correspondent. 


The Vossische Zeitung to-day prints 
a communication which it states it has 
received from a thoroughly trustworthy 
source in Zanzibar. According to this 
document, unless immediate steps are 
taken to institute a complete change 
of system, a state of utter disorganiza- 
tion will ensue. The natives are said 
to be extremely dissatisfied both with 
the Sultan’s .and the British rule. 
This feeling some weeks ago gave rise 
to a Palace conspiracy for the deposition 
of the Sultan. The conspirators desired 
to replace him by Prince Seyid Jajed 
of Muscat. The Sultan, however, got 
information of this plan and crushed 
the conspiracy at once. Prince Jajed 


The Vossische Zeitung prints a 
Zanzibar letter, dated the 15th ultimo, 
from an informant who, it assures its 
readers, is ‘‘ worthy of absolute credit,” 
referring chiefly to England’s relations 
to the Sultan of Zanzibar. According 
to this German authority, the leading 
Arabs in Zanzibar are highly dissatis- 
fied with the present state of affairs, 
and are intriguing with all their might, 
not only against the Sultan, but also 
against the English Protectorate. The 
Arab traders had planned to depose the 
Sultan by a Palace Revolution, and 
put Prince Seyid of Muscat in his 
place. But the plot was betrayed to 
the Sultan, and he frustrated it, send- 
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was forbidden to appear at the festival 
of the Barasa, and on March 6th he 
left Zanzibar for Muscat. The main 
cause of the discontent is said to be 
the attitude of England towards the 
slave question, and the alleged oppres- 
sive taxation. Petitions have already 
been presented to the British authori- 
ties, but without result. The latter 
appear determined to crush all resist- 
ance to their instructions, not only on 
the part of the Arabs but of the Sultan 
himself. The idea is gaining ground 
that the English Government desires 
to depose the present Sultan, and to 
extend their protectorate by reviving 
the union of the Sultanates of Zanzi- 
bar and Muscat.—Our Correspondent. 
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ing Prince Seyid to Muscat on the 6th 
of March. The dissatisfaction of the 
Arab element with England is, accord- 
ing to this correspondent, due more 
especially to her attitude on the 
Slavery and taxation questions. The 
duty on cloves in particular is acutely 
felt by them. The Vossische Corres- 
pondent is also good enough to inform 
us that the Arabs likewise accuse the 
English of intending not only to 
depose the Sultan, but also to annex 
both Zanzibar and Muscat to the 
British Empire. 


The other case is even more striking. It was a telegram sent 
through Dalziel’s Agency which appeared in one form in the Times 
and in a minutely varied form in other daily papers. Here are two 
versions, and the reader will have to examine them closely to detect 


the variations :— 
Times, 

BrruincHam (ALABAMA), April 12.— 
A desperate encounter took place 
yesterday near Falkville, in Morgan 
county, between four negro train 
robbers and a posse of officers. 
When freight train No. 72, on the 
Louisville and Nashville Railway, 
reached Wilhite in the early morning 
four negroes attempted to break open 
the sealed freight car. The conductor, 
Mr. Martin, and the brakesman, who 
were on the platform at the time, went 
promptly to the protection of the com- 
pany’s property. The negroes, how- 
ever, drew their pistols and defied 
arrest. Just then the train pulled out 
of the station and the staff had to 
jump on board, the robbers firing at 
them the while, fortunately without 
effect. At Falkville a posse of officers 
and section men started in search of 
the robbers. They met them a short 
distance from the town and demanded 
their surrender. The negroes refused 
to submit, and again began to fire. 
There was a sharp fight, one of the 
robbers was killed, another was cap- 


Daily Telegraph and other News- 
papers. 


BrruincHam (ALABAMA), April 12.— 
A desperate encounter took place 
yesterday near Falkville, in Morgan 
county, between four negrotrain robbers 
and a posse of officers. When freight 
train No. 72, on the Louisville and 
Nashville Railway, reached Wilhite in 
the early morning four negroes at- 
tempted to break open the sealed 
freight car. The conductor, Mr. 
Martin, and the brakesman, who were 
on the platform at the time, went 
promplly to the protection of the com- 
pany’s property. The negroes, how- 
ever, were ready for them. They drew 
their pistols and defied arrest. Just 
then the train pulled out of the station 
and the staff had to jump on board, 
the robbers firing at them the while, 
fortunately without effect. At Falk- 
ville the company’s officials were noti- 
fied of the occurrence by the men in 
charge of the train, and a posse of 
officers and section men started in 
search of the robbers. They met 
them a short distance from the town, 
and demanded their surrender. The 


negroes refused to submit, and again 
drew their pistols, and began to fire. 
The officers were not slow to reply, 
and there was a sharp fight of several 
minutes’ duration, 


The robbers soon 
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tured, and the two others fled along 
the railway line. The conductor, 
boarding an engine, soon reached one 
of the fugitives and captured him after 
a desperate encounter. The fourth 
man, Henry Williams, was canght at 
Laconte. 
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had the worst of the encounter ; one of 
them was killed, another was captured, 
and the two others fled along the rail- 
way line. The conductor boarded an 
engine, and followed in hot pursuit. 
he soon reached one of the fugitives, 
and, jumping from the engine, cap- 
tured him after a desperate encounter. 


The fourth man, Henry Williams, was 
caught at Laconte. 


It is the essence, surely, of such a right as Copyright that the 
subject must be something of which the owner has special and 
exclusive possession. But what was there special and exclusive 
to any one of the newspapers in the paragraphs I have set out? 
Absolutely nothing but those slight variations of “literary ’’ form 
which will occur when two people are endeavouring to express 
the same statements of fact in plain and concise terms. The 
source of information in the case of the Berlin telegram was the 
same: all parties had before them the communiqué in the Vossische 
Zeitung, of which all the correspondents had apparently attempted 
to give a fairly accurate and faithful rendering. What specially 
belonged to the Times? Only the difference between ‘‘ The 
leading Arabs in Zanzibar are highly dissatisfied” and ‘‘ The 
natives are extremely dissatisfied’; between plot was 
betrayed to the Sultan” and “ The Sultan got information of 
this plan.” The actual news, contained in the Berlin despatch 
and in the Dalziel despatch, was published broad-cast over England 
in twenty,fifty, or a hundred newspapers that day—by every journal, 
in fact, that subscribed to Reuter’s or Dalziel’s Agency. It was at 
the disposal of anybody with a copper to spend at the railway 
bookstalls ; and it was almost as much a matter of common knowledge 
and information as the fact that the morning was cold and cloudy 
and that the thermometer had fallen thirty degrees the preceding night. 
Anybody who pleased might tell all the world about this train 
robbery or this alleged Zanzibar conspiracy ; and he might tell it 
in print as well as by word of mouth, if he chose. Only, he must 
not say it in the words adopted by a particular reporter. He must 
not say ‘‘ The Sultan got information of this plan and crushed the 
conspiracy at once;” because that was the Times patent, and to 
make use of it would be to “ illegally appropriate,” in the words of 
Mr. Justice North, “‘ the particular form of language or mode of 
expression by which information is conveyed ” ; which thing is for- 
bidden by 5 and 6 Vict. cap. 55, and the decisions of learned 
judges founded thereon. 

I think nobody, whatever view he may take of the rights which 
a Newspaper ought to have for the protection of its news, will deny 
that the result at which we have here arrived is extremely unsatisfac- 
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tory. It certainly does not satisfy either of the extreme parties, nor 
does it form the basis of a reasonable compromise. The austere 
vindicator of the sanctity of news, who would have every “‘ pirate ”’ 
promptly riddled below the water-line and sunk, can like it as little 
as the bold “ free-trader”’ who thinks that the newsmonger may 
cast his nets into every sea and land whatever fish he can draw 
into them. The position taken up by the former is clear enough. 
Why, he asks, should not the news itself—qua news and not qua 
literary form—be protected ? I spend my money and my labour, he 
may say, to procure information; and it is that information, in 
whatever form embodied, which I want to keep for myself. There- 
fore, let me have a monopoly of my own news; and let anybody 
who copies it, whether he takes the form or, what is of much more 
importance to me, the substance, be restrained or punished. This 
view, as I take it, is intended to be expressed in the following 
passage in an article in the Times, commenting on the action 
before Mr. Justice North :— 


‘“* News is not a spontaneous product; it does not make itself; it is not found 
ready made. It is a creation of man’s industry, and bears the same relation to 
facts and events that a manufactured article does to raw material. Facts by 
themselves are not news. They have to be converted into news by the process 
of speaking or writing. For instance, suppose a great battle to have been 
fought in Central Africa on some day in last week—as there may have been, 
for all we know to the contrary. This is not news, because we have no news 
of it. Nor will it be news until we have. But now, suppose further that the 
Times has a Correspondent where that battle that took place. He sends news 
of it to his paper—news which without him and his work would not, as far as 
this country is concerned, exist. That Correspondent has been sent to that 
quarter of the globe at great expense, and he has incurred great expense in 
sending home his news. He is the only man who does send it, and the Times 
has obtained it in the course ofits operations as a Newspaper. This news is its 
property, and its own creation. The events out of which the news is made are 
a wholly different thing from the news, and the Times claims no property in 
them. But it claims the news as its own. If, then, there is to be any Copyright 
for Newspapers, what can be more unreasonable than to say that they cannot 
have it in respect of news?” 


If I understand this rightly it means that no person who had 
not been present at the battle in Central Africa, or who had not 
obtained independent information from somebody who had been 
there, would have the right to publish anything about it. The 
news is the property of its own “creator,” or the person who 
employed him. 

This is the position of the extreme advocates of a monopoly 
right in news. It is asking for the dealer in news a kind of pro- 
perty which, I believe, English law has not recognized, and 
which certainly goes a long way beyond anything contemplated, 
not merely in the Copyright Act, but also in our legislation 
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on patents. To call it copyright of news seems misuse of 
language; copyright is the exclusive right to multiply copies of 
your own artistic or literary work, not the right to debar other 
people from describing certain circumstances or events. It would 
be as if one could secure by letters patent the sole and exclu- 
sive use of a natural principle; or as if one could copyright a 
particular train of ideas in philosophy or metaphysics and forbid 
any one else so much as to refer to them. It is much, for 
example, as if the late Mr. Darwin could have prevented any- 
body but himself from talking of the Survival of the Fittest, or 
from explaining, illustrating, and describing the theory of Natural 
Selection. No doubt if he could have done so, and had wished 
to avail himself of his rights, everybody who wanted to know 
something of ‘‘ Darwinism” would have had to buy The Origin 
of Species or The Descent of Man, and the author’s profits from 
the result of his ‘‘ brain-work’’ would have been much greater 
than they were. But it is not in the public interest that the 
rights of private property should be carried to that extent; and 
even if it were desirable, it has been felt to be impracticable to 
give any man a monopoly in anything so intangible as ideas, 
theories, philosophical discoveries and speculations, or even the 
subject of a story or the plot of a drama. This applies, but with 
much more force, to the case of news, and to those subjects of 
current information and discussion which form the staple of a 
newspaper. Once an item of news is published to the world it is 
impossible to lock it up, as it were, among the limited circle of 
the readers of a particular newspaper, in order that the original 
** creator’ or discoverer may sell it as highly as he pleases. The 
market of news is an open market. There are no_ privileged 
stands in it, no special corner which a dealer may secure for 
himself. It is free to all; and the largest trade will be done by 
the man who comes earliest so as to secure the best ‘pitch,’ and 
(too often, I am afraid) by him who bawls the loudest to attract 
the passer-by. 

At any rate, whether we ‘take the one view or the other, it is 
obvious that the legal theory accords with neither. The copy- 
right-in-news man and his opponent are equally unsatisfied. To 
protect the words without the substance is a mere silliness when it 
is considered that the ‘‘words’”’ are most often such as I have 
given in the news paragraphs quoted on a preceding page. There 
are occasions, as, for example, when some famous special corre- 
spondent sends a striking description from a field of battle, in 
which, even in a Newspaper, literary form gives its whole value to 
the.composition ; and, of course, novels, stories, and those literary 
articles which are happily becoming more common in Newspapers, 
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stand on a footing of their own. But much of the most com- 
mercially valuable part of every newspaper is valuable quite irres- 
pective of its form. It is a mere mockery to all parties to 
prescribe that the words, which nobody really cares about, shall be 
sacred, while anybody may make free with the matter, which is all 
that, as a rule, anybody wants. If it is impossible to protect the 
fruit, why trouble so much about the worthless rind? Or if you 
may steal the spoons, why should you be sent to prison for taking the 
plate-basket as well? The net result, according to nearly all the 
commentators on the recent action, is that news once published is - 
free to anybody, provided he likes to take the trouble to paraphrase 
it. And this, as I have said, whether you take the strict or the 
lax view of property in news, is really nonsensical. A newspaper 
obtains, at great expense to itself, at the cost, perhaps, of vast 
labour and risk to its enterprising correspondent, first and 
exclusive information of some tremendous event—the assassination 
of an emperor, or an earthquake which has swallowed the 
population of half a province. The news is published; and it is 
open to anybody to reproduce it six hours afterwards, provided only 
that he varies the words and phrases, though these latter might be 
the baldest, barest terms in which the information can be 
conveyed. It has been very appositely pointed out that if the 
Times sent a telegram stating briefly that ‘‘ the Emperor died last 
night’ it would be an infringement of copyright to reproduce 
those five words, even with acknowledgment of the source; but it 
would be perfectly safe and lawful to say, ‘‘ Death has laid its icy 
hand upon the mighty ruler of a great nation.” Surely, if 
anything needs protection it is the news itself; and since it is 
acknowledged that the copyright laws do not protect the news, and 
since, indeed, it seems impossible that it should be protected, it is 
ridiculous to attempt to safeguard the words in which the news is 
conveyed, especially when these words are, as in the instance just 
given, the “‘ irreducible minimum” to which the statement of fact 
can be brought. 

The conclusion to which most people are led, when they consider the 
whole subject, is that we stand very much in need of a Newspaper 
Copyright Act which shall distinctly recognize the fact that two and 
two do not make five, that a quart measure is not a pint pot, and 
that a Newspaper is not a Book, and cannot with any convenience be 
treated as if it were. It is understood that some time or other 
Parliament will act on the recommendations of the Commission of 
1878 and revise and codify the general law of Copyright. When 
that is done it may be as well to separate Newspaper Copyright 
from Literary Copyright altogether, and to define exactly the 
rights of a proprietor over the news and other matter which 
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appears in his columns. In that event the legislature will have 
to decide whether it does or does not propose to give a complete 
monopoly of its news to any newspaper. If it does it will be 
advisable to enact that any infringement of news copyright shall 
be restrained by injunction, and punished by suitably heavy fines, 
and a long term of penal servitude, since some severe penalties 
will certainly be required to prohibit an offence so common, so easy 
to commit, and so very difficult to bring home to the offender. 
But if Parliament does not wish to create a monopoly in the news 
then it should abolish the monopoly in the words also. It might 
act on the suggestion of the Copyright Commission, which has 
already been adopted, so far as International Copyright is concerned, 
in the Convention of Berne, and has been incorporated in the 
Draft Copyright Bill drawn up by Lord Monkswell, under the 
auspices, I believe, of the Society of Authors. In their Report 
the Commissioners of 1878 said :— 

“Much doubt appears to exist in consequence of several conflicting legal 
decisions whether there is any Copyright in Newspapers. We think it right to 
draw your Majesty’s attention to the defect, and to suggest that in any future 
legislation it may be remedied by defining what parts of a Newspaper may be 


considered Copyright, and by distinguishing between announcements of fact 
and communications of a literary character.” 


That is to say, the Commissioners think that, since it is hopeless 
to protect news effectually, the attempt should be dropped, and 
Newspaper Copyright confined to ‘‘ communications of a literary 
character.” The distinction is carefully laid down in Lord Monks- 
well Bill, where it is expressly enacted that copyright is not to be 
given to items of news; and in the Convention of Berne, it is 
stated :— 

“* Articles from Newspapers or Periodicals published in any of the countries of 
the Union may be reproduced in original or in translation in the other countries 
of the Union, unless the authors or publishers have expressly forbidden it. 
For Periodicals it is sufficient if the prohibition is made in a general manner at 
the beginning of each number of the Periodical. This prohibition cannot in 


any case apply to articles of political discussion, or to the reproduction of 
news of the day or current topics.” 


It has been suggested that this provision should be applied so as 
to give every newspaper editor a sort of optional copyright in some 
parts of his journal, when he wanted it. It would be assumed 
that he permitted his contemporaries to copy freely unless he put 
some such danger signal as ‘‘ Copyright ” or ‘‘ All Rights Reserved,” 
as is very commonly done in America, at the head of any particular 
article, or in some place where it could be taken to apply to the 
whole paper, or rather to so much of it as the Act would allow to 
be Copyright—that is to say, that part of it which is not news or 
discussion on current topics of interest. 
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These, then, might be the leading provisions of any satisfactory 
Newspaper Copyright Act: the registered proprietors or publishers, 
not the ‘‘ authors,” to be regarded as the owners of all the copy- 
rights; the fact that the paper is properly registered to give the 
proprietors a right to sue for infringement of copyright, irrespec- 
tive of any arrangements made with contributors; no proprietor 
to be able to take proceedings for infringement of copyright, unless 
it can be shown that he has warned off trespassers by hoisting the 
red flag over the whole journal or over any particular literary 
article in it ; subject to such warning any literary article to be 
capable of being protected in the same way, as if it had been con- 
tributed to a monthly magazine or similar periodical ; and finally, 
news not to be the subject of copyright at all. This is not because 
news matter is less valuable and important than other parts of a 
newspaper (it is often much more so), but because, owing to its 
peculiar character, it seems impracticable to recognize an exclusive 
right in its substance as well as in its form, while to protect the 
bare literary form and expression alone, as the Courts are dis- 
posed to do at present, is futile and in fact ridiculous. 


Srpney J. Low. 
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“Common sense at last!’ Such was the comment that greeted a 
declaration by the Prime Minister at Hastings on the 19th of May. 
The declaration, which promises to be not only historical, but also 
era-forming, must be given in Lord Salisbury’s own words. “I 
would impress upon you,” the Prime Minister said, “ that if you 
intend in this conflict of commercial treaties to hold your own you 
must be prepared, if need be, to inflict upon the nations which injure 
you the penalty which is in your hands, that of refusing them 
access to your markets.” 

The enthusiasm with which an opinion so emphatic and so 
unexpected was received by the thousands assembled in that Sussex 
pavilion showed that Lord Salisbury had far more accurately 
gauged the growing direction of public opinion than many of his 
critics. It is perfectly true that on two or three of the great 
occasions upon which Lord Salisbury had addressed his country- 
men he has held analogous language. The speech delivered at 
Newcastle on October 12, 1881, stands out conspicuously; as 
also that at Dumfries on October 21, 1884. 

As it has been said that the Hastings speech was purely electoral, 
it is worth while to quote Lord Salisbury’s previous utterances on 
the subject somewhat fully. They show the matured judgment 
on the absence of all power of commercial negotiation against 
foreign tariffs on the part of this country held by the statesman 
who has had the principal charge of the communications on the 
subject with other Powers. At Newcastle, eleven years ago, Lord 
Salisbury said : ; 

“It is undoubtedly the fact—and I do not think any one can traverse the state- 
ment—that the apostles of Free Trade thirty-five years ago made a gigantic 
miscalculation when they said that if the country adopted their principles the 
rest of the nations of the world would follow their example. The third of a 
century has passed by, and all the nations by which we are surrounded have 
not only not become more Free Trade, but on the whole have become more 
Protectionist. In our own colonies, where, if anywhere, we ought to have some 
influence, there too the Protectionist feeling is strong, and our own productions 
are shut out from the markets of our own children. That is a fact which it is 


idle to ignore. It is childish to imagine that our example now, after so many 
years, will alone have any effect upon these nations. They have their own 
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experience, their own philosophers, to guide and teach them. Many of them 
are, and certainly believe themselves to be, as far advanced in intellectual 
culture as ourselves. What is there to induce them to defer to our judgment 
and to follow our example in this respect? If we intend to act upon them we 
must find other motives, and I think we have a right to ask, without pledging 
ourselves to any opinion until the facts are known, that there should be a 
thorough investigation into the question whether we are now pursuing the 
right course, for the purpose of inducing those other Governments in some 
degree to lower the terrible wall of tariffs which is shutting out the productions 
of our industry from the markets of the world. There is no reason that we 
should pledge ourselves to any particular course until the facts are known. 
But if you make a suggestion of this kind you are immediately told ‘ This is 
reciprocity and retaliation, and behind it lurks the shadow of protection.’ 
Reciprocity and retaliation! But what are commercial treaties if they do not 
involve the principle of reciprocity? ‘ If you give us the relaxation of this duty 
upon cotton goods, we will give you this relaxation of duty upon wine.’ What 
is that but reciprocity? ‘If you do not give us this relaxation upon cotton 
goods we will not give you a relaxation of duty upon wine.’ What is that but 
retaliation? Therefore, I say, ever since you adopted the principle of com- 
mercial treaties in 1860, the principle of what they are pleased to term 
‘ Reciprocity and Retaliation’ is conceded. There is no doubt that by abandon- 
ing duties which are useful to you for revenue purposes you confer a great 
benefit upon foreign countries. Why should you not ask for a price in exchange 
for that benefit—why should you not obtain for your own industries a benefit 
corresponding to that which you are conferring upon them? I do not know 
until inquiry has been made and opportunities gained of ascertaining whether 
it presses either upon the food of our people or the raw material of our industry, 
both of which must be held sacred ; I do not know what opportunities we may 
have of exercising this salutary influence upon foreign Powers. But in spite 
of any formulas, in spite of any cry of Free Trade, if I saw that by raising a 
duty upon luxuries, or by threatening to raise it, I could exercise a pressure 
upon foreign Powers, and induce them to lower their tariffs, I should pitch 
orthodoxy and formulas to the winds and exercise the pressure.” 


At Dumfries the language was even more significant.— 


“We have now no motive by which we can prevail upon foreign Powers to 
lower tariffs or to open their markets to our industries. The result of that one- 
sided policy of Free [rade is unfortunate. It puts us inthe position that we do 
not gain an issue for the industry of our own community and for the exportation 
of the goods that we produce. We do not gain an is sue to those industries, and 
therefore those industries languish. Therefore employment is becoming 
scarcer, wages are becoming smaller, and the distress of the population is 
becoming larger, and the blessings of Free Trade, which ought to have been 
enormous, have been robbed of half their value owing to the precipitate and 
improvident manner in which the position of the country as regards other 
countries was sacrificed. In all this matter of Free Trade there is a habit of 
brow-beating. They treat this question of Free Trade as if it were some 
revelation of Heaven, which it would be blasphemy to inquire into. If you 
suggest that some particular working of it should be examined, if you ask for 
an inquiry as to the effect of some particular industry, if you say that, owing to 
some miscaleulation, it has not produced what was expected of it, they cry out, 
‘Oh! you ave a mere Protectionist: all your protestations are of unavail, we 

will not listen to you fora moment.’ I protest against dealing in that spirit 
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with any question which affects the industry and livelihood of vast masses of 
our countrymen.” 

The charge must be admitted that during the last six years of 
power nothing has been done to bring about a change of the 
present fiscal system. The state of political affairs, however, has 
been abnormal. Ireland has effectually ‘‘ blocked the way ;”’ and 
throughout the Unionist ranks, either in the Legislature or the 
country, it has been generally agreed that present industrial evils 
must be endured for a time, to avert the far greater one of a dis- 
memberment of the United Kingdom. A period of profound peace, 
and the confidence inspired among all classes of the community 
by the stability of the Government, tended to mitigate tariff incon- 
veniences and even to bring about a spell of good trade. Now, 
however, there is a complete change. It was just possible for 
British exporters to get some £30,000,000 of goods into the United 
States through the old duty. But on October 1, 1890, there came 
into force the McKinley Tariff, which raised the customs dues on 
nearly all British imports, especially of the inferior grades, by from 
50 to 120 per cent. There appeared at first to be a general 
revulsion of feeling upon the subject among the American people. 
A Republican or Protectionist majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington was changed into a minority. But the 
majority has done nothing to intercept a policy which it knows to 
be now popular with, and advantageous to, the industrial masses, 
and Mr. McKinley is the foremost statesman in the Republican 
Party. 

The Board of Trade returns give more than ample ground for 
the view taken by Lord Salisbury. In 1891 there was a loss of 
£16,000,000 in the exports of British and Irish produce compared 
with those of 1890, and of this £12,226,000 was in respect of the 
trade with twelve foreign countries. The reports for the current 
year accentuate this untoward position of affairs. The first five 
months of 1892 show that the exports of British produce are in 
round numbers £9,000,000 behind those of 1891, and more than 
£12,000,000 behind those for the corresponding period of 1890. 
The most serious loss is in the metal trade, which exported nearly 
£4,000,000 less in the past five months than from January to May 
of last year. In textiles there is a falling-off of £2,155,000, while 
the balance is made up of other articles. 

If there was any adequate ground for the hope that this state 
of affairs was transitory, due solely to temporary causes, it would 
not be so serious. Bearing in mind not only the absence of all 
apparent desire to repeal or to reduce the McKinley Tariff in the 
United States, and the disastrous effect as regards British trade of 
the Reciprocity Treaties which ex-Secretary Blaine has concluded 
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under it, but also that the effect of the new French tariff has not 
yet been fully felt, owing to the great inrush of goods in January to 
escape the new duties taking effect on February 1, and that the 
‘ export returns are swelled by the efforts made to flood Spanish 
markets before the new tariff comes into operation, on July 1, we 
cannot think the outlook promising. 

Moreover, side by side with this diminished purchase of British 
goods by foreign countries, there is a constant increase in the 
purchase by this country of foreign products competing with our 
own, and a greater preponderance of imports over exports. For 
the past five months the imports have increased by £4,440,000, of 
which increase nearly a fourth consists of manufactured goods. 

The imports for the twelve months ended on May 31, 1892, 
amounted to over £440,000,000; the British exports were no less 
than £201,686,000 behind. This enormous preponderance of 
imports over exports is chiefly noticeable with respect to the trade 
with foreign nations. The imports from foreign countries 
amounted last year to within a few pounds of £336,000,000; the 
exports of British produce to foreign countries amounted to only 
£161,000,000, of which over £30,000,000 was in respect of raw 
material for foreign competition. The best illustration of this 
enormous difference is, perhaps, the case of France. Our exports 
to France were valued last year at £16,429,000 ; the imports from 
France amounted to £44,777,000, of which £16,000,000, or the 
total of our exports, raw material and manufactures combined, 
less £400,000, consisted of French goods which could have been 
made up in this country, but were admitted absolutely free of toll 
or duty. Upon the consignments to France from England an en- 
trance fee of 30,000,000 francs was, however, raised; and that, 
upon a like consignment in the current year, will be increased to 
40,000,000 francs, or £1,640,000. This tax fell, and will fall, upon 
the English exporting houses, which have to recoup themselves in 
part by a reduction in the wages of their employés, for it is per- 
fectly well known now that competing foreign produce has to find 
a market at the price of the native product, and that French, 
American, or other buyers insist on the goods being invoiced to 
them free of duty. The English trader has, therefore, to come 
down to the foreign price or lose the custom. Amid these cireum- 
stances, and having regard to the lessened purchase by France of 
English manufactures, and to the increased sale by France to 
England of French manufactures, it is not surprising that the 
British Chamber of Commerce in Paris should have had submitted 
to it the following resolution by some members more patriotic 
than self-interested : 


“This meeting begs respectfully to call the attention of Her Majesty’s 
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Government to the injury that will accrue to British Trade and Industry, and 
consequently to the British working classes in general, should the Protectionist 
measures contemplated in other countries meet with no counteracting 
influence.” 

This motion, it is true, did not commend itself to the majority, 
whose migration to France was caused by the natural desire to 
move their industrial capital inside the tariff wall, and so have 
access both to the French market and, just as before, to the 
English market. Its absolute truth was shown by the abject 
failure of the Trade and Treaties Committee sitting at the Board 
of Trade to make the slightest impression upon the Paris Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the more the British representatives 
protested, the higher went the duties. The maximum tariff was 
increased by 54 per cent., and the minimum by 80 per cent. 
Much the same result has attended the Spanish negotiations. And 
with each country we absolutely hold the master hand, not only as 
their best customer, but as having it in our power to cripple a large 
proportion of the population, and thus gain any electoral result 
we choose, and simultaneously to confer a great benefit upon our 
own people by diminishing the consumption of foreign alcohol. 
An extra tax upon the £4,000,000 worth of French wine and 
brandy, or the £858,000 worth of Spanish wine; a duty on the 
£7,000,000 worth of French silk manufactures, or the £1,000,000 
worth of French boots, shoes, and gloves; or on the £5,000,000 
worth of French woollen manufactures brought into this country, 
would soon bring our neighbours to a reasonable frame of mind. 

The absurdity of the present position of affairs is accentuated by 
the recent efforts to induce the Brazilian Government to enter into 
a treaty of commerce with this country. On January 31, 1891, 
a treaty was concluded between the United States and Brazil 
ensuring, ‘‘ in due reciprocity,” free admission at the latter’s ports 
for many American products, and a 25 per cent. reduction upon 
the duties levied on others. How was this arrangement brought 
about, and how has it been effected also by the United States with 
other British markets, including the British West Indies? The 
following extract from the despatch of ‘‘ Blaine, Blaine, James G. 
Blaine,” to the Special: Envoy from Brazil, dated November 3, 
1890, explains this fully, and contrasts strongly with the utter 
commercial helplessness of the British Foreign Office.— 


“The Congress of the United States of America, at its late session, enacted a 
new tariff law, in the third section of which provision was made for the admis- 
sion into the ports of the United States, free of all duty, of the following articles 
(sugar, &c.): In the law providing for the free admission of the foregoing articles 
Congress added a section declaring that these remissions of duty were made 
‘‘ with a view to secure reciprocal trade with countries producing those articles, 
and that whenever the President should become satisfied that reciprocal favours 
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were not granted to the products of the United States in the countries referred 
to, it was made his duty to impose the rates of duty set forth. America being 
desirous of maintaining with Brazil such trade relations as shall be reciprocally 
equal, I should be glad if you could advise me of the changes which Brazil 
would be willing to make in her system of tariff duties in response to the 
changes proposed in the tariff of the United States which are favourable to 
your country.” 


The treaty resulted in British residents in Rio de Janeiro interested 
in the trade between Great Britain and Brazil meeting and re- 
solving, under date February 21, 1891,— 

“That British trade will suffer largely by the treaty lately concluded between 
Brazil and the United States of America, and urge Her Majesty’s Government 


to make efforts to place British trade with Brazil on the same footing as that of 
the most favoured nation.” 


Lord Salisbury, on April 26, 1891, uses the only feeble weapon 
in his armoury, that of warning the Republic that the British 
investor may become angry and keep his capital away from Brazil. 
He tells Her Majesty’s Minister to represent to the Brazilian 
Government 

“That much dissatisfaction is felt in this country at the course taken by the 
Brazilian Government; and that the exclusion of Great Britain from such 
privileges as have been granted to the United States cannot but operate un- 
favourably to Brazil in the event of her requiring the assistance of British 
capital.” 

And what is the answer of the Brazilian Government ?— 

‘“*The concession to British goods of the advantages granted to those of the 
United States would make it very difficult for Brazil to satisfy its obligations 
at home and abroad in which British capitalists are interested.” 

This, then, is the result. The British investor sends his capita! 
abroad, and duties upon English goods have to be maintained to 
pay him his interest. He thus does a double injury to his own 
countrymen : in not laying out his money in wage-giving industry 
at home, and in compelling foreign countries to impose duties upon 
British labour to find him the promised return. 

Instances that ‘‘nobody cares two straws about getting the 
commercial favour of Great Britain’ might be multiplied ad 
infinitum. 

The greatest sceptic must be convinced of this by the Commercial 
Blue Book, No. 3 of 1892, just presented to Parliament. The 
foreigner knows (what the Brazilian Government had the frankness 
to express) that he can rely on the assistance of the investing 
capitalist in England to resist by every conceivable means the 
taking of ‘‘ business”’ steps by the nation to exact a quid pro quo 
for the free access allowed to our markets. What direction should 
these ‘‘ business’ steps take? The obtaining of our free supplies 
from our own Empire, which is capable of producing every single 
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article of which we stand in need, and in sufficient quantity within 
the time necessary to shake ourselves free from treaty obligations. 

As Mr. Labouchere truly said at Sheffield on June 9, ‘ the exports 
from Canada and Australia are really food supply.” He might 
have added India, and thus shown conclusively that, with a greater 
wheat area than that of the entire world under our own flag, a 
duty, after the expiration of sufficient notice, would not add one 
farthing to the cost of the necessaries of life in this country. 
Indeed, as a recent correspondence in The Pall Mall Gazette proves, 
a fall even of 10s. a quarter in the price of wheat does not cheapen 
bread the fraction of a farthing. Already six-sevenths of the raw 
material for the woollen and worsted trades comes from Australia. 

How healthy is the Colonial trade compared to Foreign trade is 
shown by the fact that the imports from British Possessions have 
risen in the past four years from £83,000,000 to £99,000,000, and 
the exports of British produce to the Colonies from £75,000,000 to 
nearly £86,000,000; the latter consisting almost entirely of 
manufactures, or more than two-thirds the purchase of British 
goods, excluding raw material and machinery, by the entire 
world. 

Every day these facts are being more and more impressed upon 
the country; and now that a definite offer has come from the 
Canadian Legislature to put a lower duty upon British goods than 
upon foreign goods so soon as an advantage is given in this 
country to Colonial productions, the time is not far distant when 
the people will realize that The Times spoke truly in saying that 
‘*Free Trade was made for man, and not man for Free Trade,” 
and that the advice of Lord Salisbury is sound—‘ Form your 
own opinions according to the-dictates of common sense.” The 
battle will be severe, and many a halting brother may by his 
hesitation and timidity give strength to the enemy. But the 
question must now be faced for the permanent good of the com- 
munity, whatever the cost to individuals, and even to Party. 
Twice—at Oxford andat Birmingham—the delegated representatives 
of those Conservative Associations which represent half at least by 
heads of the electorate of the United Kingdom, and three-fourths 
by property, have declared their views on the subject with practical 
unanimity. They have held back these five years, for the sake of 
more pressing issues, from forcing upon the executive and the 
members returned to Parliament by their exertions the immediate 
fulfilment of their mandate. But this period has now passed, and, 
whatever the result of the General Election, this matter will have 
to be taken in hand at an early date. If the Conservatives are 
afraid to grasp the nettle, then the Labour Party will assuredly 
take their places. There is no hesitation about the opinion which 
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Mr. H. H. Champion stated in the June number of The 
Nineteenth Century—an opinion confirmed by the action and the 
speeches in the London County Council of Mr. John Burns and his 
colleagues.— 


“The advocates of Free Trade have forgotten that in the present system of 
industry the saying that all goods should be produced in the countries where they 
cost the least in labour merely means that goods should be produced where they 
cost the least in ‘wages.’ It is to this practical result of Free Trade that the 
working class in every country (not excepting our own) is absolutely opposed. 
The Empire contains within its boundaries the variations of soil and climate 
which would enable it to supply all its needs within its own borders. The 
Colonists must find in their alliance with us some material benefit, and that 
can only come from a revision of our trade policy.” 


C. E. Howarp Vincent. 
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Ox Derby Sunday, as the weather happened to be pleasant, the 
crush in the Row after Morning Service was very severe. Indeed, 
the throng was so great that its progress, which at the best was 
never more than a snail’s-pace movement, sometimes ceased 
altogether. Most of the people, when they spoke at all, spoke, 
instinctively, in low tones, as if they were ashamed, and hoped 
that nobody would see them ; which, since every one of them was 
there merely to see and be seen, was curious. Still, there really 
are women of such confirmed haut ton that they have entirely lost 
the bashful sense of the incongruous which afflicts young people in 
the Church Parades of their first season. They have long ago 
forgotten to see anything odd in seeking exercise and fresh air 
in a mob so dense that it can scarcely move, and even when the 
crowd is at a dead halt they continue to laugh and chatter as 
though there were nothing to be ashamed of. 

It thus happened that Mr. George Hertford, who was walking 
alone, and wondering why he was walking at all, suddenly became 
conscious that his name had been spoken by somebody close 
behind him. Immediately afterwards, as if answering some 
remark, a lady, whose voice he instantly recognized, spoke words 
which made him tingle. 

“Yes: it will do him good. Do you know?—TI really believe 
that he has never got over that silly affair of last season—the 
lackadaisical booby that he is! Yet the girl, they say, was nice, 
and really attached to him. Poor things.” 

The lady moved on, with the mass, for a few slow, contemplative 
paces. 

‘* But,” she resumed, “‘ what do young people know about love ? 
Theirs is nothing to the passion of which middle-age is capable.” 
She spoke briskly, yet reflectively, as if musing on some happiness 
of her own which was not complete. 

“Ah!” said her companion, a sprightly old gentleman with 
subdued gallantry, and a look as of seventy years of sentiment 
unappeased, “it is indeed so. Dear Lady Chesterton, if only I 
had the good fortune——” 

Lady Chesterton, a pretty little woman in slight mourning, 
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turned upon the old gentleman a look of quizzical amusement. 
His languishing sentence was cut short; but he did not seem to 
mind much. He drew his little person up, expanded his shoulders, 
and looked relieved. He had been making love all his life, and he 
found more pleasure in the pastime of proposing to all the women 
he met than he could imagine possible in the result of being 
accepted by any one of them. 

“Of course,” said the Countess, not in answer to his speech, 
which needed no answer, but merely continuing her soliloquy in 
the direction which his sighing syllables had given it,—‘‘ of course, 
I was speaking merely from the woman’s point of view. A middle- 
aged woman like me may have an Indian summer of romance ; but 
it is only with young men she can enjoy it.” 

The little gentleman placed his hand upon his heart, and bowed 
with an air of deferrent sadness. 

“To my mind,” the lady continued, “there’s nothing more 
horrible than an old beau—unless, indeed, ’tis an old poet. Poetry 
does sometimes survive the passing of many winters; but it is a 
safe rule about men that none of them is satisfactory as a lover 
or as a poet when the period of youth is passed.” 

“You are cruel,” said her companion, with a dapper smile 
which belied his sighs. 

“Am I, Sir John? Then we'll change the subject. Where 
were we? Ah! George Hertford. I always liked George, and now 
I’m quite in love with him. He is decidedly the most deplorable 
of my nephews. But he is so in a genuinely deplorable, uninterest- 
ing, way. Why didn’t he run off with the girl? ” 

Lady Chesterton, with her eyebrows arched into a pretty frown, 
paused as if for a reply ; and Sir John innocently remarked that, 
as Hertford was a frivolous young man of fashion and a Tory, the 
girl’s father, who was rich, Radical, and religious, was against the 
match, and had latterly almost refused George admittance to the 
house. 

“As if that were any reason!” Lady Chesterton exclaimed. 
** What a poor lot men have become! Disappointed in love, they 
take to moping and the House of Commons. In my young day, 
if they couldn’t arrange elopements, they went to the bad for a 
time, or at least shot themselves, like gentlemen.—But here's 
George himself.” 

In one of the pauses of the crowd, Hertford had skilfully turned ; 
and when the slow march began again Lady Chesterton caught 
sight of him moving as if from the opposite direction. 

“Ah, George!” she said, gaily, ‘‘ glad to see you. Sir John 
Westlake and I were just this moment speaking about you. I’ve 
been explaining how you’re turning over a new leaf at last, and 
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going to do some good, seeing that you lack the common manliness 
to employ your time in wickedness. Now, is it all settled? Have 
you fixed on a constituency ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hertford. ‘‘ At least, the Central Office has.” 

** And where is it? ”’ 

“‘T haven’t quite found out yet. It is called West Drum, and is 
somewhere in Scotland.” 

‘Ah! of course. A hopeless seat, I suppose?” 

‘Quite hopeless,’ Hertford replied. ‘‘No seat which it is 
possible to win could be unprovided with a candidate so near the 
Election time as this.” 

** Of course not,” said the Countess, reflectively. ‘‘ West Drum, 
I fancy, will be a place where the Party is glad to get a candidate 
of any kind.” 

**You’re not complimentary, aunt,” the young man remarked. 

“‘Complimentary, indeed!” the lady exclaimed. ‘‘ What do 
you want with compliments? George Hertford, I’m quite ashamed 
of you. Compliments! Haven’t you realized that compliments 
are notes of the commonplace, and that within the commonplace 
there is now no happiness for the spirit-—not to speak of the 
soul?” 

Hertford confessed that the question had not occurred to him. 
That, as he had expected, set Lady Chesterton off on a disquisition 
on the lack of perception by which he had always broken her heart. 

** Well, then,” she said, with an absent look in her soft round 
eyes, ‘‘let me tell you why you are such a poor, spiritless, un- 
happy creature.” 

The nephew was not distinctly conscious of deserving the 
epithets ; but he knew better than to say so. He knew that if he 
said he wasn’t poor, spiritless, and unhappy, his aunt would remark 
that he ought to be, and go on with her discourse unchecked. 

** Look at these young men around you. In outer appearance, 
they’re all exactly like you—shining boots, frock-coats, stays, and 
devout looks ;—yet you’re the only wretch among them. I know 
them all. Not one of them buf yourself would speak to me seriously. 
You’ve principles, or at least a dolefulness which you take to be 
principles in solution, and are always out-of-sorts ; they have none, 
and there’s not a dull moment in their lives. There’s no greater 
fallacy than the old theory of the religious philosophers that a 
human being is bound to be miserable when his conduct has 
ceased to have any sanction outside his own instincts.” By way 
of emphasising her remarks, Lady Chesterton shook a dainty 
Prayer Book in her nephew’s face. 


Sir John remarked that he was shocked. Had her ladyship read 


the article on Society which Lady July had written in an American * 
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magazine? The arguments in that essay had struck him asvery true. 
He agreed with Lady July that English society was going to the 
dogs. 

“Do you really?” said the Countess, scornfully. ‘‘ And what 
would you do to prevent it? What would you have?” 

Sir John saw the difficulties of the problem; but surely Lady 
Chesterton would agree with Lady July that society was in a bad 
way. 

** T will agree with nothing of the sort,” said Lady Chesterton. 
“ Dear Lady July! I like her very much ; but as a social philoso- 
pher she has the narrowness of youthful zeal. She thinks all 
problems are to be solved by moral earnestness.” 

‘* Well, ain’t some of them to be solved that way?” said Sir 
John. 

**Not one of them. Take this question of society having become 
a rabble—a vulgar and not too moral rabble—through the 
admission of the nouveaux riches. What’s the use of worrying 
about it? Society was never too moral: so there’s nothing new 
on that point. And it’s not by the machinations of any man or 
woman false to their order that society has been so much enlarged : 
that has come about through natural causes against which society 
could not possibly protect itself. Society could not prevent wealth 
from becoming a power, and there is no reason why it should have 
prevented it if it had been able to. A man or a woman naturally 
fit to move in society is not tarnished by being rich; and, as Mr. 
Hardy says, the world is so aged now that there are very few 
indeed in whose veins there is no blue blood. I’m an old Whig 
myself; but we must try not to be silly.” 

Sir John was sure that Lady Chesterton could not be silly if 
she tried; but if the preciousness of society was to be lost by its 
becoming large, and its manners were to degenerate by its becoming 
rich, would not she go with Lady July so far as to admit that they 
should try to preserve its principles—its religious principles, if he 
might say so? 

Sir John looked pleased with himself after he had delivered that 
speech. There was no allusion to religion in Lady July’s article ; 
but long experience had taught him that concern about spiritual 
affairs impressed and softened women, and was often a great aid to 
flirtation. 

Lady Chesterton, however, who was original in all things, was 
not at all impressed. 

‘I’m very happy in society as it is,” she said. ‘‘ Whatever is, 
is right. Religion may be quite true. And I, at least, should 
be the last to desert it; for it is the basis of all the intellectual 
and spiritual joys of the age—the thing which gives these their 
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piquancy, their value. All our dearest delights are delightful 
simply because they are slightly improper. What, for example, 
would be the use of my being a Soul if in playing at indulging 
the Pagan instincts I did not, like all the other Souls, know that 
Paganism is wicked? If there were no eternal verity making some 
things good in themselves and some things bad, all joys would 
loose their savour, and the Souls, in their ethical abandonment, 
would be as dull as the Wesleyans in their theological tenacity. 
The abolition of sin—sin as a principle—is the only event which 
could possibly make life not worth enduring.” 

Hertford remarked that Lady Chesterton spoke in epigrams, 
which were often more confusing than parables. 

“The most curious thing about epigrams,” she rejoined, 
‘is that they are sometimes true. Parables never are, for 
nobody understands them. But I want to say my say neither 
in epigrams nor in parables. And what I want to say is that life 
should resemble neither an epigram nor a parable, but a paradox.” 

Hertford was aware that his aunt had never the slightest diffi- 
culty in performing a charming conversation quite unaided; but 
he felt there would be no harm in risking the observation that 
paradox—he had heard the saying before, and it had struck him— 
was the only perfect form of truth. 

To his pleased astonishment, her ladyship agreed with him. 

‘Tt is,” said Lady Chesterton, ‘‘ the only frame-work of words 
in which truth, if there is any within it all, is present unalloyed. 
Now, what is life, which, I have said, should resemble a paradox ? 
Life, for us at least, is society. There’s no snobbishness in saying 
so. We know no other life, and it would be hypocrisy to pretend 
that we feel any other. Well, then, society—all of it, Whig and 
Tory alike—has one constant purpose; only one; and that pur- 
pose, which springs out of the universal instinct of self-preser- 
vation, is to continue living. We must not be abolished.” 

“‘T fear we may, though,” said Sir John. “I mean we old 
stagers. Society cannot go on without money, and if rents 
continue to go down we’ll all be bankrupt. Only this year-——” 

It was so obvious to Lady Chesterton that Sir John had not been 
following her very intelligently. 

“But, in order not to be abolished, society,” she said, not 
heeding the interruption, ‘‘ has certain obligations which are not 
usually realised—obligations which I must impress upon you, 
George, now that you are taking to statesmanship. It must 
maintain religion and religious establishments; for otherwise, as I 
have shown you, there would be no piquancy in its pet wickednesses. 


And it must be wicked ; for, otherwise, it would have no need of 
religion.” 
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‘“‘ Must we really be wicked ?” said Sir John, apprehensively. 

“Young men must—my nephew, for example,’’—her ladyship 
replied sweetly. ‘‘ You see, young men must attune themselves 
to the spirit of the age—there is always a spirit of the age, although 
the phrase does have a commonplace sound—or they’re a discord, 
a worry to themselves and to everybody else. In an age of 
renaissance they must be renaissant; in an age of decadence, 
decadent. George here is unhappy because he is so shockingly 
orthodox in his conduct and ways of thinking. He doesn’t see 
that, although it is the duty of society to be strictly Conservative 
in politics, it is, at this moment, equally its duty—a fundamental 
necessity of its life—to be Liberal, even Separatist, in spirit and in 
mind, and in much of its private conduct. It must be frivolous, 
cynical, an apparent repudiation of all the virtues which make the 
masses solemn and severe.” 

‘“* Otherwise,” said Hertford, with a flash of sympathetic inspira- 
tion, ‘‘ the masses would have no shocking example to keep what 
they believe to be their spiritual and moral superiority self- 
conscious and Justy.” 

‘“‘Exactly,” said the Countess. ‘‘ But that is only the practical 
reason why society must be decadent. Whilst it is necessary that 
we should conserve the national religion and the national character 
by being a shocking example of the need of them, it is necessary 
that we should be Radical in spirit in order to be braced up to that 
public duty.” 

** A paradox, indeed!”’ Hertford murmured. 

The Countess went on unheeding. 

‘** We cannot be interested in the masses unless we are interested 
in ourselves, and we cannot be interested in ourselves unless we 
are thoroughly unconventional. In order to be vitally Conservative, 
we must be extremely Liberal in our tastes and principles. The 
Age is greater than any of its creatures ; all the creatures must 
share its spirit, each in his own way. If you have a turn for 
ethics, like Mr. Mallock, you must write a novel to prove that 
taking the place of a lady’s husband may in some cases be conduct 
more exaltedly moral than any saintliness which the united efforts 
of all the Nonconformist imaginations could conceive ; if, like Mr. 
Henley, you are a heathen happening upon occasion to defend the 
Church, you must say, not that it is the sole fount of truth, but 
that it brings one up in a gentlemanly religion ; you must always 
deride the commonplace and the obvious. Only in this spirit can 
you—— But, dear me, here’s the Party Manager! ” 

It was indeed that gentleman, who had entered the park at 
Prince’s Gate and was walking towards them. The Countess 
greeted him with the vivacious cordiality which makes her a 
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general favourite, and said that she had just been lecturing her 
nephew on the true principles of Conservatism. 

‘** But,” she said slily, as the Manager passed on, ‘ keep the boy 
in hand. Don’t let him air any new-fangled ideas. Originality is 
the only thing which is certain to fail in politics.” 


II. 


When the mind is occupied with an unusually engrossing pro- 
spect, or reminiscence, the movement and the sounds around one 
become a rhythmical accompaniment to one’s thoughts. Thus, to 
many a young man on his way home, in the dawn of a summer 
morning, from a pleasant dance, the clatter of a cab on the 
muffling pavement of wood insensibly sets itself into the cadence 
of a flattering melody. Indeed, when life is full and joyous, there 
are ballads in the breezes, lyrics in the songs of birds, and a 
lullaby in the roar of streets. When fortune is at issue with us, 
all this is changed. Then too, sometimes, the sounds of nature 
and the bustle of civilization are transfigured in our reveries; but 
their music is a wail, or a mockery. To Hertford, who left for the 
north on the subsequent night, the wheels of the Flying Scotch- 
man were chanting an ambiguous lay. Sometimes the roll of 
them was raucous and as irritating as the last music-hall song ; and 


sometimes it was as soothing as a nocturne of Chopin. At times. 


the young man was conscious of a certain dissonance between 


himself in reality and himself as a candidate for Parliament. As. 


candidate, he was, he knew, a person whom people at large would 


look up to. He would be regarded as having some superiority to- 


people generally—some ampler knowledge, some greater calling, 
some special aptitude. His name and his opinions would be in 
newspapers from day to day; smiling men would crowd around 
him, seeking the honour of shaking hands with him; he would be 
a man of the time, and in the eyes of the world a man entitled to 
consider himself fortunate and to feel exalted. Outside the réle of 
candidate, or rather inside it, he recognized a very different person. 
Who was he—disappointed, spiritless, humdrum—that men should 
give him even a passing thought? What call had he to public 
life? What interest, indeed, in life at all? 

The busy wheels caught up the musings of his self-contempt 
and echoed them in rhythmic mockery. He indeed, they assured 
him with a tireless emphasis, while yet they seemed too industriously 
preoccupied to mind him, was a man with whom the world had 
no concern. But the proverbial changes of a winter’s night are 
not more various than the moods which lazily arise in the introspec- 
tion of tedious hours on the railway. Sometimes, in the exercise of 
its wandering fancy, the traveller’s mind found itself recalling the 
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discourse of Lady Chesterton; and then the wheels changed their 
tune into one of lighter, and even merry, meaning. Her ladyship’s 
prattle had interested him ; her bright perversity had cajoled him 
into feeling that life, after all, is dull or entertaining exactly in 
proportion as we will that it should be either. Why shouldn’t he 
pull himself together and be a man again ? Was not his melancholy 
a mere selfish joy on false pretences, “‘ a deep, enduring satisfaction 
in the depths of discontent” ? and if he was capable of happiness 
disguised as sorrow, must not he still be capable of happiness in its 
elemental modes? Might not there be truth in Lady Chesterton’s 
suggestion that if he had been really in love he would not have been 
so ready to accept defeat? Was it possible that he had been dis- 
quieting himself in vain ? and, if so, should he not either forget 
his romance or determinedly endeavour to resume it? Why not? 

“Why not? why not? why not?” said the active wheels, like a 
voice shouting cheerily through a dream. 

As the wolds of Yorkshire were beginning to loom through the 
reluctant dawn the traveller fell slowly asleep with the query 
ringing in his ears and moving his mind; and ever and anon he 
would start from his light slumber to find that he was not yet 
enthralling vast audiences with fiery rhetoric, or that his running 
away with a pretty girl was only Lady Chesterton’s banter 
simmering in his drowsy imagination. 

He was aroused at Edinburgh. Already, although it was only 
six o’clock, the world seemed wide-awake. The sun was shining 
with a fresh lucidity unfamiliar to London eyes, and Waverley 
Station was astir with travellers and cabs and porters. The bustle 
stimulated him. It was in accord with the spirited temper of his 
last wakeful hour, and, blent with the unfamiliar voices around him, 
and with an access of realization that he was engaged in a novel 
enterprise, confirmed his disposition to be of good cheer. 

When one has been journeying to Scotland through the night, 
there is a certain novelty about the people who join the train at 
Waverley and the stations farther north. They are fresh, and 
bright, and bustling ; and they chatter loudly or read the morning 
newspapers with a curious wide-awake interest. You and they 
seem to belong to different races, and it is some time before you 
realize that the only difference between you is that they have been 
in their beds and in their baths whilst your own rest and refresh- 
ment are still to come. Thus, a man who entered the carriage at 
Dalmeny, a man of thirty-three or thereby, made Hertford ruminate 
on the marvel of sleep. It was odd to think that the stranger was 
overflowing with energy and gaiety of spirits simply because he 
had been sleeping since the time when the Flying Scotchman had 
passed Retford. Perhaps, however, that wasn’t quite the explana- 
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tion. The stranger looked as if he had a special measure of energy 
in mind and body. His nervous lips were constantly quivering 
with a smile of apparently causeless merriment; and his bright, 
dark eyes, set deep in a handsome forehead, over which black curls 
clustered, were of that peculiar kind which literally laugh. 
Hertford felt that there was something very attractive about the 
man, who, when he was seated comfortably, civilly offered him a 
Scotsman, remarking that it contained important news about the 
Dissolution. Hertford accepted the paper. 

“ Stirring times—stirring times!” said the stranger, lighting a 
cigarette. ‘* Wonder which way it will go?” 

“The General Election ?’”’ asked Hertford. 

‘That was what I alluded to,” the stranger answered. ‘ No 
man can tell, I daresay; but I rather think the Ministry will 
come badly off.” 

** Do you really ?” 

“On the whole, yes. They may win some of the urban seats, 
especially in Scotland ; but I hear the English rural labourers are 
likely to vote Gladstonian.” 

** What a pity,” said Hertford, to whom it did not occur that 
such an unserious fellow could possibly be a Gladstonian, ‘‘ that we 
haven’t had time for a One-Vote-One-Value Act! Perhaps the 
extra seats which would have been given to London would have 
come to our side, and done something to balance the expected 
losses in the shires.” 

The stranger didn’t deny that that would have been no more 
than fair; but he thought that there was something to be said for 
Mr. Gladstone’s contention that the present anomalous distribution 
of seats was less unjustifiable than it seemed. “It really is a 
fact,” he said, ‘‘ that the farther you go from the Capital of the 
Kingdom the more intense do you find the consideration which 
men bestow upon political and all other affairs.” 

“Yes?” said Hertford. 

* Undoubtedly,” the stranger answered. ‘‘ The rural Scots, for 
example, really do expend more mental energy on any question 
they have to solve than the Scots of Dundee, or of Aberdeen, or of 
Edinburgh, or of Glasgow, and very much more than any poor 
creatures of Englishmen (asking your pardon) would apply to any 
question whatsoever. In fact, rural Scots find intellectual problems 
in the most casual affairs, and they have a passion for precision in 
the solutions.” 

“So I have heard,” said Hertford, smiling in sympathy with 
the stranger’s prattling liveliness. He was amused, also, at the 


stranger’s apology for speaking lightly of the ore: for he — 


seemed to be an Englishman himself. 
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“Oh, yes,” said the stranger briskly: “it is a trait of their 
character which comes out even in their anecdotes. ‘Tonal,’ said 
one Highland gillie, meeting another after a hard day on the hill, 
at the time when the speculations of Mr. Darwin were going about, 
‘ wull you go to the public-house and have a tram?’ ‘I wull that, 
Angus,’ Donald answered ; ‘and we wull have four trams, whaat- 
effer, for I wish to have a theological discussion as to whether a 
bum bee is a bird or a baste.’ ”’ 

Hertford laughed heartily at this recital. That encouraged the 
stranger to go on. 

“Still farther away to the north,” he said, ‘‘a man of this 
reflective race, who had been assisting at a merry-making, was 
strenuously stepping up a glen. He had been looking on the wine 
of the country, and his movements were irregular. ‘Going home, 
Duncan?’ an acquaintance asked, by way of friendly salutation. 
Now, a dull Englishman (again asking your pardon) would not have 
thought that such a casual remark called for any specific answer ; 
but, as I have said, no question is so trivial that a Scot will treat it 
lightly. Although he could scarcely speak, Duncan paused a 
moment to consider. He knew that for every two steps he took up 
the hill he involuntarily took one step down; and, a gleam of alert 
intelligence flashing through his fumigated brain, he answered— 
‘ Whiles.’ 

Again Hertford was much amused. 

**So you see,” said the stranger, when he had composed himself 
from the hilarity which his own tale had caused, “it’s no joke 
electioneering north of the Tweed.” 

Hertford started slightly, wondering whether the stranger knew 
who he was, and what his mission. 

“ But,” the stranger went on, gaily, ‘‘ it’s best not to be afraid 
of them. They pretend to despise anybody who wasn’t bred and 
born among them, especially a London barrister ; but in reality the 
London barrister can usually get the better of them—if he has 
sufficient confidence in himself to be habitually cheeky. If ever 
you’re a candidate, remember this.” 

“Tl do my best,”’ said Hertford, good-humouredly. 

“Do. Never flatter them. Treat them as if you were far above 
them—especially the hecklers—and don’t hesitate to let them 
know that you think them hopelessly ignorant. Amazing what a 
number of London barristers Scotland has elected on the strength 
of those qualifications! But here we are at Sydie—I change here. 
Good morning !” 

The merry fellow was out of the carriage, and nodding his good- 
looking head in friendly farewell, in a moment; but Hertford was 
not long alone. He was met at Dungelly, which he reached within 
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quarter of an hour, by a deputation from the party in that town, and 
was immediately borne off to the Royal George, the hotel in which 
the Conservatives of the neighbourhood met on all possible occa- 
sions. There the deputation explained that they desired to present 
their compliments to the candidate. This formality was so 
bashful in its beginning that the head of the deputation—Mr. 
Thomas Duncan, bailie, elder of the Kirk, head man on the 
bowling-green, and zealous Freemason ; a little elderly man, who 
was everybody's body, without whom no funeral or other public 
function was complete—suggested that they ‘“‘ would be nane the 
waur o’ a tumbler o’ toddy.” It was gie early i’ the mornin’, he 
admitted, gravely ; but that was nae ordnar occasion, and he jaloused 
the toon was ower excited aboot the arrival o’ Mr. Hariford to 
think o’ wark that day. 

The oblique compliment was not without effect. Hertford was 
genuinely awed at his own importance. . 

Murmuring a unanimous assent to the Bailie’s suggestion, the 
company seated themselves round a table. Then the bailie pro- 
duced his snuff-box, took a pinch, solemnly invited the candidate to 
do likewise, and observed that the pairty in West Drum were 
enterin’ upon an uphill fecht. 

The pairty (for every avowed Conservative in the town was pre- 
sent, if we may except the beadle of the parish, who was at best 
a doubtful voter) shook its head gravely, took a drink, and agreed 
that it was so. 

‘“*But we maun a’ stan’ shouther the shouther, and dae our 
best,” the chairman added, with earnestness. 

‘‘ Aye: we maun that,” said Tammas Heggie, the coach-builder. 

‘** Church and State,” said Elder Kemp, raising a tumbler to his 
ruminating lips. 

“The Constitution,’ added Mr. Blair, the chemist, who, like 
the famous parrot, said little, but was a devil to think. 

If it had continued in the subdued manner of its beginning, the 
episode might have been disspiriting ; but as the bottle circulated 
and the gentlemen of the deputation became familiar with the 
sound of their own voices, the talk grew lively. Mr. Blair gave 
the candidate fair warnin’ that he’d better say as little aboot the 
Kirk as possible. He was personally acquent wi’ three U.P.’s and 
ae Free Church deacon wha were strong uphudders o’ the Union, but 
wud be prevented by their consciences frae votin’ for ony man wha 
was openly Erastian. Elder Kemp begged to differ. He didna’ 
gie a daum for the puir critturs mentioned by Maister Blair. If 
they wud desert the Union because the man wha supported it 
supported the Kirk tae, the Conservative Pairty cud dae wi’oot 
them. Bailie Duncan took another pinch of snuff. He was sure 
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they would ’gree among themsel’s. As their chairman, he felt at 
leeberty tae dae na mair than keep stric’ order; but he did hope, 
whatever else he said or did, Maister Hariford wudna’ ca’ himsel’ a 
Tory—the folks thereaboot cudna’ stan’ the word. The candidate 
modestly asked what the chairman thought the folks would like 
him to say to them. The deputation, the whole of it speaking 
at once, was no’ very sure. There wud be nae harm in bangin’ 
awa’ at the National League; and if it wisna’ for the colliers, 
wha were maistly Roman Catholics, he micht lay on tae the 
Papists ; but-—————- 

“That,” interposed Hertford, whose spirits were recklessly 
rising as the humours of the situation multiplied,—“‘ that reminds 
me of a story which perhaps some of you have heard. One 
Sunday there was to be a collection in a certain parish kirk. On 
his way to church the minister met Elder Macnab. ‘ Keep aff the 
drink the day,’ said the elder, warningly. ‘ Maister Mitchell the 
brewer is to be i’ the kirk this mornin’, and I believe he’s thinkin’ 
0’ pittin’ a pound note i’ the plate.’ Shortly afterwards, the 
minister met another elder—Mr. Craw. ‘ Keep off the vanities 0’ 
weemen the day,’ Mr. Craw suggested. ‘ Maist o’ the leddies hae 
been buyin’ new hats i’ the summer fashion.’ ‘John,’ said the 
minister when he reached the vestry, and the beadle was helping 
to enrobe him, ‘ Elder Macnab says I maun keep aff the drink, and 
Elder Craw says I maun keep aff the weemen. What am I to 
preach aboot?’ ‘Oh,’ said the beadle, with alacrity, ‘just rub it 
intae the Jews.’ ” 

The story which Hertford had opportunely recollected—and he 
had ‘recited it in remarkably good Scotch—was a great success. 
The gentlemen of the deputation had reached that comfortable 
stage of carousal when a Scotchman’s readiness to take offence at 
any real or apparent slight to his nationality is changed into a 
magnanimous certitude that all allusions to his country are meant 
in compliment to himself. They applauded Hertford vigorously, 
and declared that they had been sure, from the very first moment 
they saw him, that he had Scotch blood in his veins. Also, they 
had become quite confident of victory. 

Mr. Heggie, who was generally admitted to be the orator of the 
town, rose to make a speech. 

‘*Gentlemen,” he said, ‘I beg to propose the health of Mr. 
Hariford. There canna be the slightest doobt ——” 

Mr. Heggie’s oratory was stopped by a loud tap at the door. 
The chairman cried “Come in!” Then a man in livery entered 
the room, and handed a note to Hertford, saying that Sir Robert 
Graham had bidden him be sure to deliver it into Mr. Hertford’s 
own hands. 
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‘‘ Sir Robert Graham!” exclaimed the candidate in much sur- 
prise, as if at some important matter suddenly recollected. 
‘Pardon me, gentlemen.’ Then he opened and read the note, 
in which he was invited to take luncheon at Sir Rovert’s house, 
if it were convenient to him, that very day. 

Hertford’s astonishment had a sufficient cause. Sir Robert was 
the stern parent of the very young lady in whom he had been so 
much interested during the season of 1891, and ever since. He 
had been aware that the rich and eccentric baronet of whom she 
was the only child lived in Scotland. He had not associated her 
with West Drum. In truth, he had scarcely heard of West Drum 
before his interview with the Party Manager. Like the omnibus 
driver who, conversing with a Northman on the box-seat, inquired 
whether Scotland was as large a place as ’Ampstead ‘Kath, 
Hertford had been accustomed to think of Scotland, when he 
thought of it at all, as an undivided and indivisible unit. 


Hertford, upon whom events were crowding with bewildering 
rapidity, accepted the invitation, and shortly thereafter drove to 
Cairntaws, Sir Robert’s seat, which is the wealthiest estate in 
Drumshire. His going was a matter of course. He had a cordial 
dislike for the baronet; but the baronet was not the main con- 
sideration. Disappointed love, which often involves wounded 
vanity, dissembles, and sometimes even fancies itself turned into 
aversion; but, as Hertford had found in his ruminations of the 
previous night, it never really dies. It is never incapable of re- 
vival. The young man keenly realised this when, with a flush of 
gratification which suffused him from head to foot, he met Miss 
Graham, alone, in the morning room at Cairntaws. A year’s sullen 
brooding over his disappointment had blurred her image in his 
mind’s eye, and, although she was in no measure responsible for 
his sorrow, had inured him to thinking of her as quite a common- 
place damsel. Such is the sordid process by which man’s selfish- 
ness instinctively heals its wounds. In Hertford’s case, as in 
many another, it was all undone in a moment. Elsie—he greeted 
her, impulsively, by the pet name—was as beautiful and obviously 
as much in love with him as ever. She met him with undisguised 
pleasure, and the dull sorrows of a year vanished in the rapturous 
instant of her welcoming smile. 

His life, which had long been listless, had entered upon a period 
of stirs and surprises. That he was a candidate for Parliament 
was wonderful; that the constituency in which he was “ standing ” 
lay in the county which was the home of the Grahams was still 
more wonderful ; that his broken romance had been pieced together 
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so completely was most wonderful of all. But a further surprise 
was in store. Miss Graham told him, with coquettish merriment, 
that Mr. Augustus Storey was to join them at luncheon that day, 
and was, indeed, somewhere about the place at that moment, 
consulting with her father as to what adaptation of the Radical 
Programme would best suit the tastes of West Drum. 

“‘Father is resolved,” she added, with demure playfulness, 
‘upon his marrying me. He has not consulted me on the 
subject; but he has announced his wish to Mr. Storey. So Mr. 
Storey told me.” 

Although Miss Graham was obviously sure that there was no 
danger of her father’s project being accomplished, a frown passed 
over Hertford’s face. 

** But you needn’t be afraid,” she said, noticing this. ‘‘ Father 
might coerce me; but he can't possibly ¢ coerce Mr. Storey; and 
Mr. Storey won’t have me.’ 

‘** Won’t have you?” Hertford echoed, in astonishment. 

‘*No,” the girl merrily answered. ‘‘ He is a very plain-spoken 
man, is Mr. Storey, and he has explicitly rejected me. He told me 
that, as he was to make Cairntaws his headquarters during the 
contest, he thought he had better make his intentions known 
without delay. It would prevent misunderstandings and perhaps 
‘heartburnings. He had no objection to me in myself, he was 
good enough to say; but the thought of having a sincere Liberal 
for a father-in-law would break his heart.” 

‘* Elsie,” said Hertford, ‘‘I have a plan. We shall be married 
before a month is over!” 

‘*What is the plan, George?” she asked, disengaging herself 
from the embrace with which the champion of law and order 
emphasised the announcement that he had one. 

Well,” 

But as he was about to explain the gong summoned them to 
luncheon. 

When they were all met in the dining-room, Hertford found that 
Mr. Storey was none other than the light-hearted person with 
whom he had travelled from Dalmeny in the morning. Each was 
much surprised at finding who the other was. Both were more 
pleased to meet again than Sir Robert, who was a caucus-bred 
politician, thought quite moral. They were perfectly at ease from 
the moment they met, and, as the austere baronet was shocked to 
find, lamentably deficient in the partisan asperity without which, 
it is well known, no man can be a convinced politician. Indeed, 
when Miss Graham had withdrawn, their conversation became 
horrible. In the lady’s presence it had been flippant enough ; and 
as she was going Sir Robert, thinking to induce in the young men 
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a more serious state of mind, remarked that it gave him much 
gratification to notice that at this election, more notably than at 
any other within his memory, the people were being appealed to 
on considerations which must stir their moral sense. The Non- 
conformist Manifesto, for example,—— 

“An abominable document!” the Liberal candidate exclaimed 
—not flippantly, but with genuine feeling. 

‘“‘T’m glad you think so,” said the Tory candidate, quietly. 

Sir Robert looked from one to the other in astonishment. Did 
they not think, he asked, that the Manifesto was a most con- 
scientious appeal to the religious and moral sense of the people ? 

* Conscientious enough, I grant you,” said Hertford; ‘ but 
conscientiousness cannot redeem a wrong. Let us agree that ‘the 
rule of Christ,’ as the manifesto says, should be ‘over every 
department of action.’ Who are the Nonconformist leaders that 
they suppose themselves able to say what special political measures 
the rule of Christ obliges us to support? Are they an inspired 
priesthood ?” 

** Ay,” said the Liberal candidate scornfully: ‘‘ that’s the rub. 
But here’s another rub. The Manifesto says that the ‘ Christian 
who refuses to vote according to his conscience and the law of 
Christ betrays his Lord.’ I hold that to be a sinful proposition.” 

Sir Robert remarked that, especially in youth, the natural man 
was constantly at war with goodness. 

‘** He is not!” said Storey, speaking with an earnestness which 
was in striking contrast with his usual manner. ‘‘ The natural 
man may not be a saint ; but he is not so bad asheiscalled. Tell 
me, Sir Robert: why it is that so many men shudder and shrink 
when they are addressed in the language of the Nonconformist 
Manifesto 

‘* Because, as I have said, they are naturally corrupt, and hate 
the truth and the light.”” The baronet seemed quite satisfied that 
that was so. 

*‘T think not,” said Storey. ‘‘ Aversions such as that of which 
we are speaking are not so easily accounted for; and this one— 
which expressed itself lately in a general sarcasm on ‘the Non- 
conformist conscience ’—has perhaps been never very intelligible 
even to itself. Men of the world entertain the aversion not 
because they dislike moral and religious principles, but because 
they dislike talk about them. And they dislike talk about them 
because they instinctively feel those principles to be deeply diffused 
throughout the whole people—so widely and so deeply diffused 
that ‘the Nonconformist conscience,’ in its arrogant zeal, and in 
its assumption that there is no conscience outside the pale, is a 
peculiarly odious form of Pharisaism.” 
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* Right,” said Hertford; “but I thought you were going to 
make another point. I expected you to say that true conscientious- 
ness must always be silent. It is a virtue, a virtue of the mind; 
and the mind should bend to it as instinctively, as unconsciously, 
as the body of an athlete moves at the bidding of his strength, 
which is a physical virtue. In short, there is more than a mere 
question of taste involved in the average Englishman’s aversion 
from the Nonconformist conscience.” 

| * Exactly,” said Storey: ‘‘ more than a mere question of taste. 

| The aversion is itself a moral and religious scruple. It does not 
recognize itself as such only because, being a real virtue,—virtue 
in the fundamental sense of the word: strength: clean, wholesome 
strength—it is instinctive, unconscious. The average Englishman 
shrinks from the Nonconformist conscience and its ways because 
of a perception—a true perception, although he has never even 
defined it—that the moment spirituality becomes self-conscious it 
becomes immoral.” 

“That,” said Hertford, ‘‘ is the point I was seeking to state. 
There is a condition of religious feeling which is essentially 
immoral. You remember the wise man’s saying: ‘ We revel and 
luxuriate in our faith for the—the indecent sensation of it.’ ” 

‘*And when we do,” said Storey, ‘‘ we are guilty of the very 
immorality of which those who have Nonconformist consciences 
regard themselves as peculiarly free. Self-conscious spirituality— 
the sensations of the Nonconformist conscience, for example—is 
the wantoning of the soul.” 

** And the new Puritanism,” Hertford added, ‘‘ is a diseased con- 
dition of the soul.” 

“Which condition has the power,” said Storey, ‘‘to spread 
corruption like a plague. Why did so many of us feel disgusted 
with the County Councillors who recently took certain actions in 
the interests of what they believed to be morality? Why were we 
so ready to agree with those who said that a ballet girl, or a lady 
athlete at the Aquarium, is conscious of potential impropriety only 
when a Progressive Puritan is inspecting her? Is it that we are 
all naturally, or by acquired habit, wicked, and that we seek to 
sear our consciences with flippant, jesting, half-truths ? No! It is 
because, at the back of his thick, honest, cleanly mind, the average 
Englishman has a perception of the fact that shame and sin are 
largely the creation of those whose assumed moral superiority is 
greater than they can hold. If it is not kept in check by whole- 
some popular scorn, incontinent virtue is capable of debauching a 
whole nation of the pure in heart.” 

Thereupon, after a pause, the three men rose—the two younger 
to go about their electioneering ; Sir Robert to shake his head and 
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sigh in derogation of the unholy talk to which he had been listen- 
ing. The baronet felt himself bound to be so much outraged in 
behalf of religion and morality that, in the effort to be intellectu- 
ally horrified and spiritually cosy, he clean forgot the purpose for 
which he had invited Hertford to Cairntaws. His suspicion of all 
fellow-creatures being great in proportion to his self-righteousness, 
he had instantly concluded, the moment he had heard that Hertford 
was to contest West Drum, that he was coming to renew his suit ; 
and Sir Robert intended to give the young man to understand that 
he need not do anything of the sort. 

Now, when Mr. Storey joked, with his chance companion in the 
train, about the way in which a wise candidate would treat a 
Scotch electorate, he was speaking autobiographically. He himself 
was a London barrister. To be more particular: He had written 
a book of essays, which had had such a brilliant success that the 
Eighty Club, anxious because of the desperate lack of talent in the 
Liberal Party at the time, had snapped him up before he had 
thought of forming any political connection. The better to secure 
_ his allegiance, the Liberal leaders had invited him to “ stand for ” 
West Drum, which, as the retiring member had not been challenged 
for thirty years, was believed by them to be a “‘ safe seat.” Being 
a happy-go-lucky fellow, accustomed, excepting in his graver 
moments, to consider life an unending pantomime rehearsal, Mr. 
Storey was nothing loath. He had no political convictions; but 
that, he reflected, was a good reason why he should not reject a 
chance of finding material for fresh essays. 

Whether Mr. Storey’s mind was too critical to be fervid, or 
whether the tide of Liberalism was ebbing in West Drum, as in 
other parts of Scotland, it is hard to say; but certain it is that 
from that very night, on which Hertford made his first speech, Mr. 
Storey’s chances of success, which had previously amounted to 
certainty, began to diminish. The Conservative candidate spoke 
with versatility and vigour; he turned the laugh on the hecklers 
with such ready wit that the most formidable of them, Sandy 
Leitch, who had meant to follow him from town to town, and 
village to village, during the whole contest, gave up after three 
nights’ trial ; and ere a fortnight had passed Bailie Duncan was offer- 
ing to bet new hats on level terms that Maister Hariford would top 
the poll. Alack! there’s many a slip ’twixt cup and lip. Through 
the din of battle, which was resounding all over West Drum, one 
could note that the sough of the country-side had become distinctly 
favourable to the Conservative candidate—when it was found that 
the Conservative candidate had disappeared! He failed in an 
engagement to address an important meeting in a coast town. The 
chair was to be taken at eight; but when eight came, there was no 
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candidate. Five minutes passed ; ten; fifteen. Then scouts from 
the committee room sought him at the inn where he had been seen to 
put up early in the afternoon ; but they sought in vain. Nor was 
there any word of him in the morning. Telegraphic messages flew 
to every Tory hotel in the division, and to all the agents of the 
party ; but no trace of the candidate could be found. 

To learn the opinion of West Drum, you had to let your foot- 
steps stray towards its centre; and to the natives that was to 
indulge an inclination rather than to prosecute a duty. For the 
“hub ” of West Drum was the Tontine Hotel, in Dungelly: a 
‘house ”’ (as the teetotal gentlemen called it) which had less breed- 
ing than the Royal George opposite, but was possesesed of a finer 
spirit. It was on the Tontine, therefore, that the opinions of West 
Drum converged. In the earlier hours contributions to the facts 
of the case were received impartially. Criticism enters with the 
later brews. Thus, when Jock Macnab related how, when he was 
having a daunder at day-break “ to reflec’ on the sitiation,” he saw 
a man very like Maister Hariford near the auld pit-shaft at Dolgench, 
there was no sign of the scepticism of the later stage when, Jock’s 
poaching habits being well-known, he was told that “if it really 
was the gentleman, it was a peety he didna snare ’m.” 

“What d’you think about it?” one asked a little wizened old 
man who, so far, had said nothing, but contented himself with 
sucking his whisky through his front teeth, the protrusion of which, 
together with his tenacity in argument, led to his being named 
**The Weasel.” 

“‘T think its demned ungentlemanly condik,” he replied. ‘‘ Here 
I’ve got something to say to Maister Hariford on the question o’ 
the Truck Act; an’ he’s bolted. What the devil’s the use o’ stir- 
ring up idees if you'll no’ wait and hear them expounded? It’s 
like setting a hen on eggs and routing it out o’ the nest afore the 
hatching.” 

A young wag thought that perhaps he might hatch his idee in 
the Radical demonstration to come off that night. 

“Man,” said The Weasel, “ it’s easy seein’ that with all yer 
thinking you’ve never experienced the joys o’ incubation. D’ye 
think there’s any fun in thinking? It’s the giving it words and 
watching the transmogrifying effects on the enemies’ countenances 
that fills ye with a kind o’—a kind o’ jelicose feeling.” 

“Jelly coes be ——! Whaur’s the candidate?” shouted a 
fiery-faced farmer who had ridden miles for the collieshangie ; and 
‘** Whaur’s the candidate? ’’ was echoed round the room. 

‘“* There’s something under it a’,” said Sandy, the Dairyman. 

‘“‘That’s a terrible wise remark,” snorted the farmer. ‘It’s 
like Magnus Brown’s, the byreman, when my coo deed last week. 
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‘Depend upon’t,’ says Magnus, ‘that coo deed o’ something or 
anither.’ ”’ 

By-and-bye The Weasel, who had been ferreting the candidate’s 
ungentlemanliness, arrived at the conclusion that at least his dis- 
appearance settled the Election. 

‘Ye canna elect aman that’s no’ here. It would be like drinking 
the health o’ a man that was deed.” 

While these speculations, and many others of a similar kind, 
were going busily on, another surprise was in preparation for West 
Drum, which, indeed, had never, as the local newspapers unani- 
mously remarked, experienced such an exciting time within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. On the morning of the second 
day after the Conservative candidate’s disappearance, the Drum- 
shire Chronicle came out with an extraordinary letter from Sir 
Robert Graham. Sir Robert had not taken any active part in the 
contest ; but all Drumshire knew that since he had worried his wife 
to death—which achievement had reacted on his conscience so 
much that, in order to make expiation by becoming better than 
ever, he had abjured Episcopacy for the United Presbyterian Church, 
and Toryism for Liberalism, thinking thereby to procure a greater 
measure of grace—Sir Robert had been a member of the Party of 
Progress. What, then, was Drumshire’s surprise on reading Sir 
Robert’s letter, which was a denunciation of the Liberal candidate, 
winding up with an announcement that he, Sir Robert, was so much 
disgusted with the plight into which Liberalism had sunk that he 
felt bound to dissociate himself from the Party, imperially and 
locally, and to do all he could to secure the election of Mr. Hertford! 

But how, as The Weasel had asked, was Mr. Hertford to be elected 
when nobody knew where he was? That was West Drum’s first 
thought on reading Sir Robert’s letter. The next thought was a 
very bitter pill to the Dungelly Atheist—an old argumentative 
weaver from whom everybody shrank, but upon whom (he being a 
grand hand at the heckling) the Liberal Party, with which he 
associated himself, could not afford to turn the cold shoulder. 
** Aye, aye!” he said with a sigh, as he laid the paper down, and 
contemplatively stirred the fire in his lonely room up Lornie’s Close. 
*‘An’ I believe that mony o’ they puir deevils o’ U.P.’s and 
Baptists wull gang wi’ him, tae.” 

Whether the Atheist’s foreboding was justified by events will not 
be known until the evening of the polling day; but there can be no 
doubt that when Hertford appeared on the scene again, which was 
on the day of publication of Sir Robert’s manifesto, the popular 
favour for him was not diminished. His opponents, of course, 
jeered loudly, and there was an outbreak of sarcastic squibs ; but 
his own side were too much relieved to put exacting questions to him. 
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That night, after addressing a packed meeting with a cogent 
eloquence such as even the Atheist was fain to admit had never 
been known in West Drum since Mr. Bradlaugh had visited the 
constituency, Hertford, while his supporters were pressing round 
him with congratulations, was gently and jocosely reproached for 
not having sent to the chairman of the meeting he had disap- 
pointed a message saying that he had been called away. Hertford 
laughingly turned the question aside. 

Now, the real reason why he had sent no word when he ran 
away was that he had not been sure that he would ever set foot in 
Drumshire again. That all depended on what Sir Robert Graham 
might say in answer to a certain letter which had been posted so 
as to arrive at Cairntaws on the morning when the delighted 
Liberals would be asking, ‘‘ Whaur’s the Tory candidate?” Since 
he had gone to the constituency, the Tory candidate had been 
engaged in more than the winning of West Drum. He had been 
working out the little plan which he had conceived on the morning 
when he had resumed his acquaintance with Miss Graham ; and, 
although only Sir Robert and his household knew it, she too 
had quitted Drumshire when the Tory candidate had disappeared. 
They had crossed the Forth and gone through a little private 
ceremony before the Sheriff of Midlothian. Then Elsie Graham had 
written to her father saying that she had become Mrs. Hertford. 
If he liked, she would be happy to return to Cairntaws instantly, 
and live there until it was convenient for all concerned to have a 
wedding pageant before Canon Fleming at St. Michael’s, Chester 
Square. If he did not like, George and she would be quite con- 
tent to take the Sheriff's word for it that they were duly married ; 
and they would return no more to Drumshire. Still, she did hope 
that her dear father would prefer the first alternative: it would be 
so nice to be married in church to a rising young Member of Par- 
liament. 

With Sir Robert’s decision we are already acquainted. What he - 
had been accustomed to consider his invincible integrity was put to 
a test which it could not stand. The battle within his mind was 
won by the vanity into which all his virtues were soluble. He 
was outraged at the completely successful defiance of his authority, 
which had never before, since he had succeeded to the estate of 
Cairntaws, been so much as questioned; but he could be avenged 
only by bringing a scandal upon himself, and the thought that the 
world would laugh at him was more than he could endure. 
Therefore the baronet told Elsie that she might come home, and 
resolved to make the best of a bad job by arranging, if possible, to 
be father-in-law of a legislator. Hence Sir Robert’s sudden dis- 
approval of Liberalism. 
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When Elsie, in answer to her letter, received the command to 
come home instantly, Hertford, although he would have been 
delighted to go off on a honeymoon instead of going back to Drum, 
was as happy as the girl herself. After all, it was as well, he realized, 
to act according to regulation. His conscience being satisfied 
with the thought that he had been quite ready to defy convention 
if defiance should be necessary, he wrote a hasty letter to his aunt, 
with whom he had been in constant correspondence since the 
episode began, and then prepared for the return to West Drum. 
And on reaching his hotel after the meeting with which the 
contest had been so auspiciously resumed, he found a letter which 
put to flight any lingering doubt as to the propriety of his 
proceedings, and sent him musing happily.— 


Haruey STREET, W., 


June 27, 1892. 
“My Dear GrorGE,— 


“ Just before I met you in the Park three weeks ago I was saying to myself, 
‘ Why didn’t that nephew of mine run off with the girl?’ And now you’ve done it! 
Well, I suppose you'll be bothered with scruples of one kind or another. Perhaps 
you are thinking that you have wronged her father. Dismiss the scruples. The 
most heinous of the few cardinal sins that I can think of is that which a man and 
a woman commit when, liking each other, they allow anything or anybody to 
prevent their union. The two of you, therefore, were not only justified in 
taking the law into your own hands : you were bound to do as you did. Con- 
vention—conscience |! What are these? There’s much to be said for convention; 
but there’s very little to be said for the conscience which, unless you are much 
changed for the better since I saw you, will be making you half-regret your 
escapade. The saying that conscience makes cowards of us all is less true than 
that cowardice makes consciences of us all. I've little patience with conscience 
asarule. Intellect is but instinct run to seed, and conscience is often moral 
flabbiness giving itself airs. Critics of literature say that no good story has 
a moral; and we are all pretty well agreed with them. But why has it not 
occurred to anyone to say that a life with a moral is just as bad as a story with 
a moral? It really is. The eminent Scotchman who, addressing Sunday- 
school children, told about a boy with no father or mother, and in rags, who, by 
industry and perseverance and religion, had risen to be rich and powerful, and 
then said to them, impressively, ‘I am that boy /’—that man was as great an 
outrage as David Grieve. For, as Carlyle said, life is meant to be an action, 
not a thought—and certainly not a moral. The less we think and the more we 
act, the better. So now, having won your bride, win West Drum; and then, 
conscience paying tribute to convention, come to be married decently and in 
order. I shall be proud of you both.—Believe me to remain, always yours 
affectionately, 

JuLia CHESTERTON.” 


“‘ Sheer Paganism, I fear,” said Hertford, filling his pipe. ‘‘ And 
yet——. As Mr. Ruskin says of the Bible, so may one say of life: 


it is a great book of which not one word is to be understood but 
through an act.” 


W. Eart Hopason. 
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A new publication—an index to the reviews of books in the 
London and the provincial newspapers—would seem, by its existence, 
to corroborate the saying of Washington Irving which it takes as 
its motto: ‘‘ Many a man of passable information reads scarcely 
anything but reviews ; and, before long, a man of erudition will be 
little better than a mere walking catalogue.” They whose business 
it is to review find themselves in no better plight than the gentle- 
men of passable information. Even on the eve of a General 
Election, when publishers are shy, to overtake the good fiction 
is an impossible task ; and we must consider ourselves fortunate if 
we have happened upon novels which are fair samples of the bulk. 
Such are I Saw Three Ships, The Sinner’s Comedy, and A Queen 
of Curds and Cream; and that these books should have taken their 
places upon the shelves of the public without very special comment 
is as good a testimony as we could wish to the high standard of 
present-day fiction. None of them points a moral, champions a 
cause, illumines a creed, or adorns the want of one; and, there- 
fore, they cannot be held representative of the English novel. 
They are typical, however, of English fiction which is not didactic, 
and each illustrates a method by which amusement is brought to our 
doors. Wewere almost tempted to givethe distinctive title ‘‘ artistic’ 
to those novels which are not “serious”; but from that rather 
ambiguous classification we are saved by reading the new edition 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s romance, The Scapegoat.* It is necessary to 
state the edition, for, at the command of his literary conscience, 
as he himself tells us, Mr. Hall Caine has considerably altered his 
story. Whether for better or for worse is for those to judge who 
have read it as it appeared at first. By those who have read both 
versions we are assured that the revised one is by far the better. 
The Scapegoat, as it now stands, is a powerful work, which the 
characters of Naomi and Israel will cause to live ; to say that it is 
inartistic might be consistence with a good theory and would be 
very bad criticism. 


* The Scapegoat. A Romance. By Hall Caine. Fifth Edition. William 
Heinemann, 
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Of the three novels which we have classed together, I Saw Three 
Ships, and Other Winter’s Tales,* is the most brilliant and, by 
reason of its author’s habit of showing his hand, the most enter- 
taining to those who keep an eye upon how the thing is done. 
“*Q.” is one of the young men who have recently given the novel 
a fresh spurt—the one, indeed, from whom many people, well able 
to judge, expect most. We believe that they extract this promise 
from Noughts aud Crosses, which they consider (as does Mr. Quiller 
Couch himself) the best thing that ‘‘Q.” has done. To our minds 
it would be difficult to excel the sea-fight in The Blue Pavilions ; 
otherwise in sheer ability the story which gives a title to the 
present volume marks a great advance on its author’s previous 
work. Having acknowledged the rich amusement they afford, 
we have said enough of the tales themselves when it is stated 
that they picture Cornwall folks, and Cornwall folks for the most 
part swayed by the elemental passions. It is the trick of the 
telling that chiefly interests one; and “Q.,” always suggestive as 
to artifices, has never been so much so as in this volume. 

How the story of adventure has fallen into the hands of the 
men of style is too complicated a subject to be discussed here. 
Among literary romancers of to-day ‘“ Q.” has a distinct place. 
His good qualities, however, he shares with them all; and his 
faults, which are exaggerations of good qualties, point to a common 
danger. It is open to question, for example, whether his ingenuity— 
that absolutely necessary gift of the novelist—does not in many 
eases outrun imagination. Again, take ‘ Q.” in this volume as a 


hunter of the vivid word and figure. Nothing could be finer than 
this :— 


“* Woman!’ cried the girl, lapping up her timid merriment in a flame af 
wrath.” 


Nor is anything to be said against ‘‘ a jealous bonnet,” or against 
Christmas in Porthlooe being ‘‘ a delicate day,” or against ‘‘ The 
apprehension kept my eyes fixed on the bright spot, to the frequent 
scandal of my legs;’’ but such phrases indicate a desire for curious 
felicities which may, insensibly, end in the choice of what is merely 
archaic. It has always seemed to us that “Q.” is less powerful 
on the emotional than on the intellectual side of him. This may 
account for one’s wonder at finding him so original when often it 
is not difficult to see whence he has derived his inspiration. If 
you are at all acquainted with modern fiction, you cannot fail to 
mark his indebtedness to those who have gone before. The result 
is that his humour is constantly changing in texture. When (in 
that splendid story ‘‘The Haunted Dragoon”) Sergeant Basket 


* I Saw Three Ships, and other Winter’s Tales. By Q. Cassell & Co. 
VOL. XIX. 45 
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rouses miserly old Noy with “forty souldjers, in the King’s 
name! 

“** Forty devils!’ says old Noy. 

“* They’re devils to eat,’ answered the Sergeant, in the most friendly manner ; 


‘an’, begad, ye must feed an’ bed ’em this night—or else I'll search your cellars. 
Ye are a loyal man—eh, farmer? An’ your cellars are big, I’m told.’” 


Half-way up the stairs stood Madam Noy, “in her night rail—a 
high-coloured ripe girl, languishing for love, her red lips parted 
and neck all lily-white against a loosened pile of dark-brown 
hair.” — 


“* Sarah,’ calls out the old man, following the Sergeant’s bold glance, ‘ go 
back an’ dress yersel’ dacently thisinstant! These here honest souldjers—forty 
damned honest gormandisin’ souldjers—be come in his Majesty’s name, forty 
strong, to protect honest folks’ rights in the intervals of eatin’ ’em out o’ house 
an’ home. Sergeant, ye be very welcome i’ the King’s name. Cheese an’ cider 
ye shall have, an’ I pray the mixture may turn your forty stomachs.’ ” 

Again (to quote from ‘‘I Saw Three Ships’) :— 


‘ * Stiddy there, stiddy, my hearts of oak,’ began Old Zeb, reflectively. ‘A 
still tongue makes a wise head,’ and ’twill be time enough to talk o’ shal-lals 
when the wedding-day’s fixed. Now I’ve a better notion. It will not be gain- 
said by any of ’ee that I’ve the power of logic in a high degree—hey ?’ ” 

“* Trew, O King !’” 


These passages illustrate the difference of quality in the humour 
of “*Q.’s” conversations, which are always brilliant. It does not 
vary with the character of the speaker. We do not feel its inevit- 
ableness, its convincingness; it is always ‘‘Q.” according to his 
mood, or according to his inspiration, that is amusing us. The 
same variety is seen in his descriptions. In seeking an explanation 
for this we are led to the integral qualities of ‘Q.’s” work—a 
nimble fancy and sheer intellectual ability. The one gives us the 
witty action ; the other, the stimulating characterization of these 
remarkable tales. 

The Sinner’s Comedy* is a story by John Oliver Hobbes, who 
first touched the public pulse in Some Emotions and a Moral, one 
of the volumes in the Pseudonym Library, to which we may note 
the addition of Russian Tales and of A New England Cactus.t 
Although its author’s name is new in fiction, The Sinner’s Comedy 
does not strike one as a youthful work. It wears an air of experi- 
ence: as if the writer knew too much to be merely cynical, and 
yet was so modern that he is afraid to be anything else than 
cynical. It is when you come to write about it that you learn 
how little of a story there is to tell. The book may be read in an 

* The Sinner’s Comedy. By John Oliver Hobbes. T. Fisher Unwin. 


+ Russian Tales, and A New England Cactus and Other Tales. By Frank 
Pope Humphrey. The Pseudonym Library. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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hour; and in that time some half-a-dozen characters are dis- 
covered with remarkable brilliancy. The method of the unfolding 
may be seen in this explanation of the change which took place in 
Richard Kilcoursie when he came into his title. 

‘Then life took at once a wider and a narrower meaning: wider, because his 
interests covered a larger field, narrower, because his own personality—the 
figure of Sir Richard Kilcoursie—blocked up the way. Not that his egoism 
was loud-voiced or swaggering—it was merely constant: if his intellect had 
possessed an equal stability he would, no doubt, have achieved greatness.” 

That passage illustrates the manner in which The Sinner’s 
Comedy is written from first to last. The dialogue is brilliant with 
exactly the same brilliancy; although two pages of Mrs. Grimmage’s 
conversation display a turn for broader humour which the author 
nowhere else indulges. Thus, the story affords an intellectual 
rather than an emotional incitement. Nevertheless, it ends senti- 
mentally: that is because in every case the story, and not the 
writer, must have the last word. We have a suspicion that 
through it all the author of The Sinner’s Comedy is restraining 
sentiment. If so, the restraining process has resulted in one of 
the cleverest of recent books. 

After the brilliant fireworks of ‘‘Q.”’ and of John Oliver Hobbes, 
there is a sense of restfulness in Miss Dorothea Gerard’s A Queen 
of Curds and Cream.* It has the fine leisurely style of On the 
Way Through, which the author published a month or two ago; 
and, like it, it is at home in describing life in Austria. In keeping 
with good, old-fashioned methods, Miss Gerard has a story to tell. 
Count Eldringen lost his heart.and won his bet when, he obtained 
a rendezvous with Sergeant Badl’s daughter Fanny; and so far 
forgot himself (though somewhat under constraint. of a discarded 
lover’s pistol) as to disgrace himself by marrying her. The stain 
was overlooked as much as possible by his family, and it ceased to 
trouble him when he was gathered to his wife in the Austrian 
village of Glockenau; but it remained unqualified upon. ‘the 
daughter, Ulrica, whom he left behind him. That Ulvrica, for all 
that she was granddaughter of the Sergeant, and allied to Barber 
Badl and to the condition of Frau Strumpf and Frau Pock, should 
have fallen so far short of the Minart standard (as to cut her ice 
with her knife, for example) seems a slander upon woman’s wit ; 
especially as her father was a fastidious gambler, and as it was her 
gentle pride and a natural distinction of manner which shaped sub- 
sequent events. At any rate, Ulrica, having nothing to expect from 
the Minarts, and being scornful of the Badls, had need of her 
stout heart, her obstinacy, and her “talent for tyranny.” For 


* A Queen of Curds and Cream. By Dorothea Gerard. Eden, Remington, 
& Co. 
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she was beautiful; and, as she fell among a people who seem to 
have been exceedingly wanton, the grace which ought to have been 
her consolation subjected her to insults of different degrees. In 
her dire necessity she turned for help to her English cousin, Sir 
Gilbert Nevyll; and when it was offered was too proud to accept 
it. How she came to accept more than his aid, and why and when 
she was named a queen of curds and cream, is Miss Gerard’s well- 
written and entertaining story. 

Industry, the power of vivid representation and characterization, 
and a good style are certainly not gifts of the novelist alone. They 
are displayed in many books of history, biography, and travel pub- 
lished this month, to one or two only of which we have space 
to refer. First of all comes Mr. Curzon’s monumental work on 
Persia.* One looks with some awe upon these two handsome 
volumes. Mr. Curzon has been determined to make his book ex- 
haustive ; and it would seem as if, when he came to look upon his 
work, he said to himself that it was good—and almost too elaborate. 
At any rate, he has anticipated the taste of the ordinary reader— 
that working man of literary constituencies—by commending certain 
chapters for his especial delectation ; what these particular portions 
are we have no difficulty in guessing when we understand the scope 
of the work. To six months’ travel in Persia, in 1889, when he 
went out to furnish The Times with a resumé of the political situa- 
tion in the Shah’s dominions, Mr. Curzon has added three years’ 
of labour, which includes an intimate knowledge of the literature 
of his subject, and a correspondence with authorities resident in 
Persia. Even more important to the result was the inclination to 
the East of one whose fancy is haunted by “‘the ancient of days,” 
and his previous travel in adjacent regions and study of cognate 
political questions. Thus, Mr. Curzon’s book is like the skeleton 
of a herring; or, if that seems too shabby a comparison, like that 
long ridge of street, with off-shooting wynds and closes, and inter- 
mediate squares and palaces and castles, which Professor Masson 
so admirably describes in his chapter on ‘“ Edinburgh of Queen 
Mary’s Time.” The narrative of travel is the backbone, which is 
ribbed with every variety of comment. Before we start from 
Ashkabad we must take a survey of Transcaspia. The country 
and the towns through which we pass on our way to Meshed, the 
peoples and the rulers, past peoples and past rulers, are all dis- 
cussed relatively to the incidents of the journey ; and when we have 
reached the holy city we do not pass from it until the history, the 
strategical position, and the attraction to the Russian of Khorasan, 
has been fully entered into. At Teheran there is a long halt for 
introduction to the Shah, his household, his ministers, and for an 


* Persia. By the Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. Longmans. 
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understanding of the government, the institutions, and the domestic 
legislation of his country. And so we proceed to Isfahan, and 
thence to Shiraz and the Persian Gulf, deriving at every step fresh 
knowledge from innumerable sources. The author recommends 
the amateur to keep his feet in the highroad of travel, and to leave 
to the student researches in the by-paths. It is possible that some 
may follow the advice. Those to whom the Shah’s visits to this 
country seemed on a plane of entertainment with the more pro- 
longed appearances of Buffalo Bill may find it difficult to realize 
how a third-rate Oriental power may derive importance from merely 
geographical position. Whether judged by its indulgence of the 
desultory sympathies of the amateur, or from a more artistic point 
of view, the plan of Mr. Curzon’s work is admirable. This will be 
a standard book on the subject, and yet it is readable in every page; 
and we scarcely know which to admire most—the qualities of the 
writer which, of late, have been appropriated by the young man in 
fiction, or the statesmanlike outlook of a politician in times when 
political acumen is coarsened by domestic legislation. 

From Persia we turn westwards and “seek the examples and 
the arena of statesmanship amid younger peoples and a white- 
skinned race’ under the guidance of Mr. Gilbert Parker. Round 
the Compass in Australia * is not of the magnitude of Mr. Curzon’s 
Persia; but the two works have many points in common. There 
is a record of travel made eminently interesting by its intimate 
touches ; and Mr. Parker’s personal acquaintance with the country 
and its people lends value to his comprehensive summaries of facts 
and impressions. As is inevitable in a compilation of papers, the 
book is somewhat lacking in orderliness. Several times in the 
course of reading it we felt the want of a map and of an index. 
But it is thorough, and it is fresh. It should be read by those who 
wish insight into the questions that are agitating Australia and 
may agitate us through their solutions; and it will be found 
enlivening by the most casual reader. For in the chapters in 
which he is able to use a freer brush Mr. Parker exhibits an 
originality of treatment which he has already displayed in other 
fields. Another book to be recommended for its entertainment is 
M. Jusserand’’s selections from the unpublished correspondence of 
de Cominges.t Here we have honey extracted from the carcass, 
and the province of the Dryasdust entered with pleasure. It is 
curious that, whilst we always survey the past through a haze of 
romance, what fascinates us most in the life of the past are those 
very details which prevent the present from rising above the 

* Round the Compass in Australia. By Gilbert Parker. Hutchinson & Co. 


t+ A French Ambassador at the Court of Charles the Second. By J.J. 
Jusserand. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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prosaic. The popularity of Mr. Pepys witnesses to that fact ; and 
in M. Jusserand’s volume further light is shed upon years covered 
by the Diary, by the correspondence of the Comte de Cominges 
during his residence in England as the Sun King’s ambassador. 
The Chapter on “La Célébre Ambassade” is full of curious 
reading about the Court and the Capital two hundred years ago. 

We have to make a tardy acknowledgment of volumes V. and VI. 
of Mr. Leland’s Translation of the Works of Heine.* The two 
volumes—the printing and binding of which, by the way, are 
excellent—contain Germany: a mine of suggestive thought, of 
which Mr. Leland does well to say that no one can be ignorant of 
it who seeks sound, or even superficial, knowledge of modern 
literature. Two books t—one on Aristotle, the other on Loyola— 
introduce The Great Educators Series, which aims at describing the 
systems of the great movers in educational thought from Aristotle 
to Arnold; and we may mention additions to old series in Mr. 
Oman’s noteworthy The Bysantine Empire, in the Story of the 
Nations, and Thiers in The Great French Writers. 

There remains one book which demands a longer notice than 
we shall be able to give it. Our disappointment in Professor 
Masson’s Edinburgh Sketches and Memoriest is of an agreeable 
nature. We had looked to it to contain something which it does 
not contain, and found what was equally good. As Professor 
Masson tells us, the Muse of History deserts Scotland at the Union 
of the Crowns, returning intermittently when there is any rebellion 
on foot, as at the ’15 or the ’45; and for a century and a half the 
picture of Scotland is the work of the humbler Muse of individual 
biography. To the ’15 stretches back ‘‘ Jupiter” Carlyle’s auto- 
biography; and it was the first of that series of reminiscences 
which includes the Life of Jeffrey, and the even richer Memorials of 
our Times, of Cockburn, which our author does well to single out 
for especial mention. We had expected to find Edinburgh Sketches 
and Memories in direct succession to these: forgetful that Edin- 
burgh does not now afford material for such autobiographies. The 
literary history of Edinburgh, however, is a suitable subject for 
the Professor of Belles Lettres at her University; and he surveys it 
with a just pride and an excusable enthusiasm. Edinburgh, on 
its own account, must ever be dear to the Scot; and it has 


* The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. 
Vols. V. and VI. William Heinemann. 

+ Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. By Thomas Davidson. 
Loyola and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hughes. The Great Educators Series. W. Heinemann. 

t Edinburgh Sketches and Memories. By David Masson. Adam and Charles 
Black. 
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inflamed the imagination and won the affection of many who 
cannot speak of it as their capital. We are sorry to find the 
complaint about the use of “‘ English” when “ British’ is meant, 
entering, as a rather crude note, into Mr. Masson’s song. Let us 
admit that ‘British’? would be more constitutional as well as 
courteous: it is a small point, even if the explanation is not found 
in a certain want of euphony in “ British,” and in a peculiar 
charm in “‘ English” and in “ Scots”’ as well. 

To dwell on such a matter might leave the impression thai there 
is something narrow in this volume; and that would be a wrong 
impression. The work begins, appropriately, with a description of 
the Edinburgh of Queen Mary, to whose reign these sketches and 
memories stretch back. In previous studies in literary criticism 
we have found Mr. Masson’s style distinctly cumbrous and in- 
volved. This description of the Northern Capital, on the other 
hand, is singularly lucid and easy. The Essays which follow 
cover the three hundred years from Mary’s landing to 1865, the 
year of Aytoun’s death, which is approximately fixed as the close 
of that long period of literary activity which had only one break. 
The University of Edinburgh had its beginnings in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Literature, which was upheld by the series 
of poets of whom Lindsay was the last, had been ridden over rough- 
shod by ecclesiastical politics. Still, Drummond remained to 
bring honour to the Scottish Muse among the English Bards of the 


great Elizabethan age, and (if we are to hold him the author of . 


the Polemo-Middinia) to carry on the traditions of that broad 
humour in the vernacular which, despite the jeers of a wit about 
‘‘wut,”’ is the possession of plain Scots folk who lay no claim to be 
poets. If the last of the Makars was prized by Ben Jonson and 
kindred spirits, for his verse and for his friendship, Allan Ramsay, 
who heralded the renaissance, had his admirers in the south as 
well: among the subscribers to the collected edition of the wig- 
maker’s poems were Steele, Savage, and Pope, and Arbuthnot, 
whose works have recently been edited for the first time by them- 
selves. Chapters on Lady Elizabeth Wardlaw and the Baroness 
Nairne bring us to the rise of the Whigs; to the hey-day of Burns 
and of Sir Walter Scott. Carlyle’s connection with Edinburgh 
began early in 1800; and between that and twenty-five years ago 
Sharpe, Hill Burton, and the ever-delightful John Brown flourished ; 
and they give a text for Professor Masson’s reminiscences. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe NationaL Review in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THe Nationa Review, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Jacobinism and other Follies. 


To tHe Epitors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Perhaps you will like to publish the paper by Robert Southey 
which I am enclosing. I found it in a copy of Madoc, upon the title 
page of which the name of Katherine Southey is written. Anticipating 
a natural doubt that the document may not be genuine, it is the holo- 
graph which I send to you. The letter seems to lack a beginning; but 
it is certainly complete. As you will see, it covers three pages of a 
sheet of what lawyers call letter paper—they call it so to distinguish 
it from note paper, which is only half the size ;—and it had been folded 
into being its own envelope, sealed with a wafer, and directed— 


“ To 
Mr Coleridge 
21. Buckingham Street 
Strand 
“ Single. London.” 


It is the word “Single,” in the corner, which proves to me that, 
although it has no formal beginning, such as “ My dear Coleridge” 
would have been, the letter is complete. ‘“ Single” obviously means 
single sheet, and you have the sheet complete. It does not occur in 
the Correspondence of Southey, and I am not aware of its having been 
published anywhere else. It is, however, illumined considerably by 
letters that come before and after its date—which, by the way (see the 
post mark), is January, 1800. At that time Southey was at Bristol, his 
native town, and the letter bears traces of the Bristol post mark. Then, 
of course, Thalaba was on hand, and the Anthologies, just as referred to 
in the MS. letter; and Coleridge was in London. The literary evolution, 
of this period of his life, is treated in the Biographia Literaria. 
Gentlemen, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 
London, June 14, 1892. D. S. M. 
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“T will transcribe the books of Thalaba & send them up. To trust 
the single copy to stage coach risque would not be wise—moreover 
transcribed they must be for correction & for the press.—A History of 
the Levelling Principles—or Jacobinism—if it be a prettier title—I am 
able & willing to undertake,—if a publisher chuses to engage me. I 
have no objection so to colour the dose or flavour it as to disguise its 
medicinal virtue from sight & taste—my name I would not affix—nor 
would a wise bookseller require it—the indelible-spotted character of 
republicanism sticks to it. The history should commence with the 
agrarian governments—& conclude with the death of the principle in 
France—where it now lies with little hope of a joyful resurrection. 
One might make a grave & good chapter in examinyng the principle 

confuting it only upon the ground of original sin. 

“You have not understood my travelling plans. Certainly to settle 
somewhere—probably at Trieste. but from thence, if I had a com- 
panion to make occasional excursions of some length, certainly once 
thro Hungary to Constantinople. 

“T like your Carol much—& the ode—tho the why of the latter 
is not quite so palpable as it should be. if my memory play me not 
false, the Austrian did not fall beneath the shaft of Tell—supposing 
the tale to be true which assuredly it is not. howbeit let that pass—its 
a good story & fit ‘to make a song of.’ My correspondents increase. 
The Anthology is a very favourite scheme of mine & very disinterestedly. 
It cannot bring me in more than twenty pounds a volume—but it is a 
sort of focus—a something in which so many of those whom I have 
some regard for feel an interest that I should be loth to have it drop. 

“T have found Jeremy Taylors sermons at an old shop here—they 
contain incomparably finer passages than any I remember in his Holy 
Living. the Ductor Dubitantium is not a book of powerful eloquence— 
it does not admit of it—but the sermons have more poetry than 12 of 
the great volumes of Anderson 13. Did I tell you that Mackintosh 
every where praises the old Bishop? I strongly suspect that he talks 
after you. Mackintosh is here—I have no inclination to see him— 
by the by you should not abuse him Scot as he is, in common company 
—people bottle up your sayings & retail them, & God knows there is no 
occasion for making an enemy. 

“ How like you Godwins novel? it is at times powerfully written— 
but it is dilated or diluted. St Leon always acts so like a fool that his 
conduct is the most unbelievable part of the volume. & Godwin is 
always exposing himself in a posture which says ‘come kick me!’ the 
passage in the first volume about voluptuousness, which recommends a 
course of brothel studies, is very exceptionable, & Godwin ought to 
have recollected what allusion his enemies would immediately make. I 
was quite pain’d and irritated at the mans folly. 

“The Baptist Library here—I have got access to, & the privilege of 
carrying home its books. this is of importance to me. the books 
relating to Oriental matters are many and good. Do you know that 
they have missionaries in the East Indies? Ryland showed me a little 
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God whom they had just sent over—the primitial spoils I suppose—twas 
an ugly brass epicene-looking God sitting cross-legged upon a peacock. 
Should not you like to hear a controversy between a Baptist & a Bramin ? 

“ Jany. 1, 1800. I have made some progress in transcribing Thalaba. 
the notes need not be sent. suffice it that they will be numerous & 
explanatory of every out-of-the-way word or allusion in the text. 

“The Gentlemen of the Literary Fund are about to commence a 
review I hear—now these Gentlemen write books themselves—& when 
one Gentleman reviews another Gentlemans poetry—what pretty gentle- 
manlike criticism we shall have! there is Boscawen who did Horace 
into English—as probably his bookseller has most reason to remember. 
& W. T. Fitzgerald who wrote rhymes upon Marie Antoinette—a 
dying speech and confession poet. & Mister Pye who makes his country 
ashamed of Naval Dominion, and who also has fallen foul upon Alfred! 
God have mercy on his soul—Blackmore first and then Henry James 
Pye—& twenty four books besides!—but these Gentlemen Critics who 
will be so civil to one another must vary their review by a little severity 
—and that must fall upon the poor writers who are not Gentlemen. 

“Esther is coming to London. I supped there on Monday—they 
produced Cartwrights Armine & Elvira for me to read aloud. after 
some half hours superlative praises upon its merit. I read a little on 
the hand gallop—for an easier pace would have put me *» sleep—& 
when I had done you never witnessed such a dead flat it as ensued. 
Danvers cried out—& I gave such a conscientious half-scruple of praise 
—that the next day they laid all the poor poems failure upon my bad 
reading—I murdered it—which would have been like killing dead small 
beer. 

“ Davy is expecting to hear from you. George is on trial at Savarys 
—Poole has sent me some Laver, & I have a thought for a poem on its 
origin. God bless you— 

yrs Robert Southey. 


What the Labour Party may Achieve. 


To tHE Eprrors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

We, in New Zealand, are in the habit of asserting that our 
political action of to-day will be imitated in Australia to-morrow and in 
Great Britain the day after. We can at least point to the appearance 
of “ Tiabour Members” in the Parliament of New Zealand as the chief 
cause of the recent “labour triumphs” in New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia; and the question of “labour representatives” is 
perhaps the most important of all the problems which the electors of 
Great Britain will have to consider at the General Election. This pro- 
blem has come to the front in the Mother Country because the example 
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of New Zealand has been copied in Australia. The success of Labour 
was, in each case, a surprise to all sections of the community; and it 
amounted to a peaceful political revolution. It would seem, then, to be 
appropriate to the time to consider: (1) The composition of the Labour 
Party in New Zealand; (2) Its achievements ; and (3) Its aims. 

I.—The four Maori members excluded from the calculation, there 
are seventy seats in the House of Representatives—the Lower House. 
At the General Election of December, 1890, immediately after the 
collapse of the great strike, thirty-four candidates obtained the open 
support of the Trades Unions; of these, twenty-one were elected and 
thirteen were defeated. The social position of the candidates varied 
from that of the rich and fashionable man whose education had been 
finished in England to that of a bootmaker earning his daily wage. 
The gentlemen, or educated men, number fifteen (there are four Labour 
Members in this group: Mr. Reeves, a member of the Cabinet ; Mr. 
Perceval, the new Agent General; Mr. Rees, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees; and Sir George Grey); the true labour class, that of the 
working mechanics, amounts to only five (two bootmakers, a tailor, a 
brassfounder, and a carpenter) ; the remaining fifty (among whom are 
twelve Labour members) have begun life in every conceivable position 
except that of the capitalist who can afford education—they have been, 
or still are, policemen, diggers, storekeepers, lawyers, journalists, 
shepherds, drovers, mechanics, shopkeepers, merchants, hawkers, black- 
smiths, and lamplighters. The term “Labour member” which is 
applied to four gentlemen, to five mechanics, and to twelve men whose 
antecedents put them on a par with the majority of the House, obviously 
refers—not to the social position of a member, but—to the character 
of the electoral support which has brought him to the front: it 
designates the nominee of Trades Uniorism. Of the twenty-one 
successful Trades-Unionist nominees, only twelve were new to Parlia- 
ment. The other nine had found their way to the House before the 
idea of intervening in political contests had occurred to the directors of 
trade organizations. Twelve were the children of Trades Unionism ; 
nine, though supported by the Unions, were not created by them; only 
five were peculiarly representative of the ordinary wage-earner. Thus 
the significance of the Trades Union successes is much modified. 

At the same time, the Government can exist only so long as the 
Trades Union members are with them: if they lost the support of only 
half the Labour members, Ministers would have to resign. The result 
is that our Government (in the words of the Melbourne Argus) is “run 
by Unionist rings.” At the recent bye-election for Wellington, the 
capital of the Colony, Ministers ventured to take up the cause of the 
candidate who had been one of the defeated Trades Union nominees at 
the General Election, without having first consulted the local unions. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Ballance, had to expiate this undisciplined 
outburst by a public and humble apology to the Trades and Labour 
Council, before a great meeting of Wellington electors. He is now 
being kept well in hand. When the appointments to the Legislative 
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Council (the Upper House) were in contemplation, the Federated Trades 
and Labour Council passed a resolution “That the Secretary be in- 
structed to inform the Government that this Council claims the right 
of the Trade Unions to be consulted in regard to the selection and 
appointment of Labour representatives to the Legislative Council.” 
Trades Unionism is so confident of its power that it makes no secret of 
its intention to govern the Colony. 

There have not hitherto been any permanent party divisions in New 
Zealand, nor any political organizations, except the Trades Unions and 
the Knights of Labour. It is necessary for the safety of Cabinet 
Ministers that the two sections of their following, the Trades Unionists 
and the Land-Taxers, should be amalgamated into one party. No 
expedient for cementing the Union could be more efficacious than the 
adoption of a general name, nor could any name be more generally 
popular than the good old name of “ Liberal.” Trades Unionists were 
encouraged to come forward at the General Election as members of the 
“Liberal” Party; and one of the men who received Trade Union 
nomination, an educated newspaper editor, not new to Parliament, 
obtained a seat in the Cabinet. It is Mr. Reeves’s task to induce Trades 
Unionists proper (those who are new to Parliament) to sink their Trades 
Unionism in “ Liberalism.” So far he has succeeded; and it seems 
that if, in spite of the strenuous endeavours of ministers to enforce 
party discipline, defections do arise, they will not come from that section 
of Government supporters. 

The position taken by the Trades Unionists towards the other sections, 
or parties, in Parliament, is a matter of immense importance. In New 
South Wales—where, as in New Zealand, the Trades Unionists hold the 
balance of power—they have cried “A plague o’ both your houses,” and 
yet have become split up into two distinct sections of the two great 
parties. The cause of this collapse is instructive. The collapse has 
been due to the jealousies which always become accentuated in a party 
which has no accredited leader, and to that inability of the party to hold 
together on the fiscal issue which is the cause of a defined party 
division in New South Wales. If they were united, and well led, they 
would turn out Free-traders and Protectionists in turn, and so obtain 
control over Parliament. They are ruining their influence by allowing 
their forces to separate and become merged in the two party streams. 

The attitude to be assumed in Great Britain by the two old parties on 
the one hand and the Labour party on the other is clearly marked out 
by Australasian experience. The Liberals and the Conservatives must 
each endeavour to get Labour candidates to come forward as Liberals or 
as Conservatives. On the other hand, the Labour candidates should 
stand aloof from both parties: should get into Parliament by refusing 
to “accept the ticket” of either side, and thus split the votes, for 
in such case there would necessarily be three candidates: and then they 
would be able to compel one of the two parties, in Parliament, to accede 
to their demands. If after establishing a distinct party in Parliament 
they still fail, it will be due to the unwillingness of a body of Parlia- 
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mentary novices to appoint a leader, and then to follow that leader 
loyally. In New Zealand the party has a leader with a seat in the 
Cabinet ; it seems to be the staunchest section of the Government’s 
supporters ; and, as a reward, it rules the Government and the country. 

II.—The great achievement of these Trades Unionist Parliamentary 
novices has been in the twist they have given to our direct taxation. 

The property tax, a tax on all property, real or personal, producing 
income or profitless, was condemned at the General Election. An 
“ordinary” tax on land values, a graduated tax on land values, and an 
income tax have been substituted. From the ordinary tax owners of 
bare land worth not more than £2,500 may make certain deductions not 
exceeding £500; also, unexhausted improvements to the value of 
£3,000, and all registered mortgages, may be deducted. The graduated 
tax falls on estate the bare land of which exceeds £5,000 in value after 
the value of all unexhausted improvements has been deducted ; but mort- 
gages may not be deducted for the purposes of this tax. The rate of 
the ordinary tax will be determined every year, varying according to 
the state of the public treasury: this year it will probably be one penny 
in the pound. The rate of the graduated tax is fixed: estates liable to 
the tax in respect of from £5,000 to £10,000 worth of bare land are to 
pay one-eighth of a penny, the rate rising by eighths of a penny until 
the highest rate, 13d., which is payable on an estate of over £200,000 
of taxable land value, is reached. A common error of both Australian 
and British commentators is to forget that farm stock is entirely exempt 
from taxation. 

The income tax is not payable on incomes derived from land, or from 
the use or the produce of land, or from mortgages on land; except in 
the case of public companies, all incomes of £300 a year are exempt, 
while £300 may be deducted from any income above that sum, the tax 
being payable on the remainder only. Incomes derived from shares in 
companies also are exempt, the company paying the tax. The rate is 
not yet fixed; but probably sixpence in the pound will be levied on 
incomes derived from a business in which capital is employed up to 
incomes of £1,000 a year, and a shilling on larger incomes, while a 
lesser rate will be exacted from incomes which are derived from salaries 
or professions. On his death, it is argued, the merchant leaves his 
business, with the capital employed in it, as a valuable asset to his son 
or widow, whereas the income of the clerk dies with him. 

The bulk of the farming class will pay a little less than they did 
under the property tax; clerks and professional men will pay some 
income tax where they paid nothing before; and the large landed 
estates will be. very severely punished. Take the case of an estate 
worth, for bare land, £300,000 (with improvements to the value of 
£50,000), and live-stock worth £50,000, with a mortgage on it of 
£200,006 at 6 per cent. Under the property tax that estate would pay 
on £400,000, less the mortgage of £200,000, or a penny on £200,000, 
which is £833 6s. 8d. In future it will be liable to ordinary land tax 
on £350,000, less £3,000 for improvements: that is, £347,000, less 
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£200,000 for the mortgage=£147,000, which amounts, at a penny, to 
£612 10s. On account of graduated tax it will pay on £300,000 
(farm stock and all improvements exempt, but not the mortgage) at 
13d., or £2,187 10s.; making a total, under the new system, of £2,800, 
as against the £833 6s. 8d. demanded by the property tax—three and a 
half times as much. Now, a large estate of this kind will probably not 
return an income of more than £5 per cent. on its value of £400,000, 
or £20,000 a year; of this the mortgate of £200,000 at 6 per cent. 
absorbs £12,000 a year, leaving the owner £8,000 a year, out of which 
£2,800, or more than one third, goes in land tax. This is equivalent 
to an income tax of seven shillings in the pound. If the owner has 
been absent from the colony for three years he pays 20 per cent. more 
graduated tax. Such an absentee would pay— 


£612 10s. ordinary tax. 
£2,187 10s. graduated tax. 
£437 10s. absentee tax. 


£3,237 10s. altogether, which is equivalent to an income tax of eight 
shillings in the pound. 

A company escapes absentee tax; but a land company issuing deben- 
tures in Great Britain is hit in another way. Suppose that the estate 
last spoken of was owned by a company, and that instead of a mortgage 
of £200,000 the company had issued debentures to that amount at 43 
per cent., the remaining £200,000 being subscribed by shareholders. 
The company would pay :— 

Ordinary tax on £347,000 at 1d. . ‘ . 144516 8 
Graduated tax on £300,000 at 13d. . . 2,18710 0 
Income tax on interest of the debentures at 

ls. in the pound ; . 450 0 


4,082 6 8 


which, again, is equivalent to an income tax of eight shillings in the 
pound. 

The Act, which puts an income-tax upon the interest a company pays 
upon its debentures, declares that such company “shall be entitled to 
deduct in each year from any instalment of interest payable by it upon 
the amount of such debentures so paid, whether coupons for such 
interest have been issued with such debentures or not.” It is absurd 
to suppose that any company would be so foolish as to attempt to act 
upon the suggestion that it should repudiate part of the interest it 
has contracted to pay to British debenture-holders; it is equally absurd 
to suppose that the law courts would, if appealed to, allow such a repu- 
diation. Where an Act containing provisions of such a character has 
passed by a large majority in Parliament, it is not surprising to find 
that a prominent member of that Parliament, who has since been 
appointed to the position of Chairman of Committees, should have sug- 
gested that the Government should deduct income tax from the interest 
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payable to holders of New Zealand inscribed stock. Knowing now 
what our Government is capable of doing, we reflect with pleasure that 
no countenance was given to Mr. W. L. Rees’s proposal, even although 
it was backed up by Sir George Grey. New Zealanders must always 
be thankful that the Government had not the pluck to carry out a 
policy which they pretend to think a public company may properly 
adopt. 

Special provisions are made in the case of banks, loan companies, 
building societies, and life-insurance companies ; but these provisions, 
while difficult to understand, do not appear to be guided by any ascer- 
tainable general principle. Even in New Zealand probably no Act of 
Parliament has been so obscure, anomalous, and incomprehensible as 
this one. In reply to inquiries, the Taxation Department have declared 
that they claim from a loan company (1) a penny in the pound on 
registeredimortgages on land, (2) income tax of one shilling in the pound 
on debentures, (3) income tax of one shilling in the pound on net profits. 
This is triplicate taxation. The Prime Minister was called upon by a 
Government supporter to deny that the Act is properly construed by 
Government officials. All he could say was, “There is some doubt as 
to the meaning of the foreign debenture holders’ clause.” Of course, 
much doubt was expressed, when the Bill was in Committee, both in 
Parliament and in the Press; but an uneducated majority pays little 
heed to criticism which comes from a hostile source; the sounder the 
criticism, the more convinced are men of little mental capacity that its 
apparent justice is due to the cleverness of political tricksters. Thus 
has an Act been passed which is so unintelligible that Government 
supporters, and the Ministry themselves, have learned to defend it by 
pointing to its obscurity. 

All criticism is harmless, they say, because no human being can 
understand the Act. The Prime Minister himself does not conceal his 
ignorance of its meaning. It isa product of the wisdom of the people, 
and must therefore have virtues, howsoever mysterious, which it would 
be impertinent to pry into. It is some consolation to know that an 
amending Act will certainly be introduced next Session, and that no 
taxes will be collected under the new system until after that Session. 

The spirit and intention of the Act are, however, clear enough. It 
is an attack upon the large estates. “I think those large estates,” Mr. 
Reeves has said in Parliament, “are represented by those who ought to 
be the very last class which should dare call upon the State for con- 
sideration. I think these estates, whether partly or almost entirely 
unimproved, are a social pest, an industrial obstacle, and a bar to 
progress, I say the Party we represent do not want large estates, and 
this graduated tax is a finger of warning held up to remind them that 
the colony does not want these large estates. This graduated tax is 
not so large a thing in itself ; but it is the assertion of a great principle. 
Those large estates are not wanted.... . I positively stand aghast 
at our moderation in dealing with this matter now.” Mr. John 
Mackenzie, Minister for Lands, speaking of the estate of one of the 
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four Members of Parliament who will be touched by the graduated tax, 
said :—“ It is at the present moment past the power of the people of the 
Colony to get that land for settlement; but it remains with this House 
—with our Colonists—to have it back again, and then perhaps the 
estate of the Honourable Member for Wairarapa may be seized upon to 
settle people upon it.” Other times, other manners. When these 
estates were sold by the Government of the day, the purchasers were 
looked upon as benefactors of the community, whose ready cash was 
the mainstay of the public finances. Now they are social pests of 
so abhorrent a character that they must be considered, with criminals, 
to form a class who dare not expect any consideration from the 
State: a class subjected to a sudden and unexpected pounce upon 
one third (or even more) of their incomes. They are so intolerable 
that it is quite decent and proper that a Cabinet Minister should 
openly exult in Parliament over the prospect of “seizing” the estate 
of a political opponent. At the present time the Governments of 
Queensland and Western Australia are endeavouring to obtain pur- 
chasers for large tracts of land at cheap rates. Why is this land being 
offered so cheap? Because the life of the purchaser must be an 
unenviable one. He has to convert a wilderness, or a forest, into a 
cultivated district; he has to live in solitude and discomfort, out of 
the reach of friends, or society, or medical attendance ; he has to face 
the hostility of savages, to put up with unwholesome food, to get on as 
he may without roads or bridges or convenient access to his property. 
The solitude of such a life has alone been sufficient to produce insanity. 
If his ability, industry, and self-denial, extending over a period of 
twenty or thirty years, ultimately bring their reward, the end of it all 
will probably be that, as in New Zealand, the Legislature will declare 
him to be a social pest who has done an injury to his fellow-men, and 
will confiscate from him, in his old age, the fruits of his exertions. 
Men who volunteer for a forlorn hope, and survive, have hitherto been 
praised for their efforts. In future they are to be treated as social 
pariahs, who must not expect the consideration which is meted out 
to other citizens. When this is once understood—when the vindic- 
tive spirit which animates the failures in life towards the successful has 
been thoroughly realized—Governments may advertize their inaccessible 
lands for sale ; but even the most enterprising man will prefer to remain 
in a town, lending his money, in ease and comfort, at high rates of 
interest. 

Any stick is good enough to beat a dog with. It is argued, in behalf 
of the Government policy of bursting up the large estates, that these 
estates have become valuable owing to Government expenditure on 
public works. But the small estates have benefited from loan expendi- 
ture much more than the large ones. If a graduated tax were levied 
on all the lands of the colony in proportion to the benefit they had 
received from public expenditure, nearly the whole of the tax would 
come from the small estates. One would suppose, from the vicious 
severity of the attack on the large estates, that the bulk of the lands 
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of the colony were held in large areas for speculative purposes, and 
that the demand for land for settlement far exceeds the supply. 

The facts are all on the other side. There is no country in the 
world where the proportion of freeholders to the adult male population 
is so great as it is in New Zealand; in this colony, the land is divided 
among more owners than land is anywhere else. Then it would be 
very foolish to hold a large area of land for speculative purposes. It 
isa losing game to wait for the unearned increment. Suppose that 
instead of putting £10,000 into an inaccessible forest one of the 
pioneers who are now being publicly whipped had lent that sum on. 
mortgage. He would have an average interest of 10 per cent. over a 
period of thirty years, and at the end of that time his £10,000 would 
have increased to £80,000. A speculator must be very wild who 
imagines that he can make certain of a larger rise in value of land 
than an increase eightfold in thirty years. With regard to the sup- 
posed difficulty in getting land: The Government alone has 3,000,000 
acres of fair or good land to dispose of, besides which there is always a 
very large amount of land on offer for sale by private owners. The 
Maories, too, hold about 8,000,000 acres which are not yet settled upon. 
These considerations, however, have little weight with a body of men 
who show by their speeches that they are actuated primarily by hatred 
of success, and not at all by concern for the public welfare. 

III.—Before we turn to consider the aims of the Labour party, the 
exceptional position of labour in New Zealand should be noted. The 
eight-hours principle is universally recognized here, though not by 
Act of Parliament. Unskilled labour of the humblest kind earns 5s. 
to 6s. in the eight hours; a commoner rate is 8s.—a shilling an hour. 
Skilled labour gets much more, of course. A good shearer will earn £1 
a day, and even more. Mutton costs 23d. to 3d. a pound retail; beef, 
4d.; bread, 3d. the quartern loaf. The climate is healthy and sunny ; few 
days’ work are lost by sickness, and a very little money suffices for fuel. 
House rent and clothes are on much the same scale as in great Britain. 
The aggregate result is that poverty as understood in the mother 
country is unknown here. If a healthy man is poverty-stricken the 
fault is—not with the labour market but—with the man. Politically 
labour is equally favoured. Every male adult has a vote, and no man 
has two votes. Parliaments are triennial. Education is free. The 
direct taxes do not touch labour. Most members of Parliament are 
sprung from different sections of the labour class, and Labour has long 
been the unquestioned master of Parliament. There is much ground 
for the assertion that labour is, in New Zealand, both materially and 
politically, in -a better position than it is in any other country in the 
world. 

Where labour is so splendidly placed, and many outlets for capital 
are closed by the high rate of wages, the Labour party have set 
themselves to invoke State interference in favour of the poorer against 
the richer class. They have found that a strike of Labour against 
Capital is serious for the winners and disastrous for the losers. For 
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the moment, depressed by the failure of their great strike, and still 
suffering from its effects, they can appreciate the mutual dependence of 
Labour and Capital in matters of trade. But experience has not yet 
taught them that political action which staggers Capital must have 
much the same effect that a trade dispute has. 

Their ideals are State-Socialism and Communism. To achieve their 
aims they are struggling to capture the State machinery, to increase its 
power, and to use it against Capital. The large employers of labour are to 
be either bought out by the State or taxed out of existence. The land 
is to be nationalized. Coal mines are to be State property. The fleet 
of the Union Steam-ship Company of New Zealand is to be taken over 
by the State. The Railway Commissioners are not to be reappointed 
when their five years of office have expired ; but the management of the 
railways is then to be once more under State control. The people are 
educated, free, by the State; in future, when they are educated, the 
State is to provide employment. The Government have established 
“labour bureaus,” whose function is to obtain, or to create, work for 
the unemployed ; they have recognized it as their duty to provide relief 
works, if others fail. Of course, such a policy defeats its aim. It 
attracts casuals from the other colonies, and thus increases the con- 
gestion of the labour market. But the principle is accepted. Capital 
is to be taxed in order that loafers without limit may be employed 
by the State on unnecessary relief works. The next step is inevitable. 
Labour is already demanding a return to the glorious old era of big 
loans and large public-works expenditure. And how long the demand 
ean be resisted it would be rash to predict. 

Trades-Unionism, being Protectionist in spirit, is opposed to all modes 
of free competition. Free trade is detested by Trades Unionists. Free 
labour is its natural enemy. The State is to abolish private com- 
petition by controlling all the avenues of trade and production. 

From State-Socialism to Communism the grade is easy. State- 
Socialism attacks the right of an individual to the free use of his 
capacities. Communism is levelled at the right of an individual to the 
ownership of that which is the result of the free use of his capacities— 
property. The direction which has been given to the labour bureaus 
is a move towards State-Socialism; the graduated tax is a move towards 
Communism. According to Mr. Ballance, the graduated tax is but 
“the thin end of the wedge.” In the words of Mr. Lewis, it is “not 
so large a thing in itself,” but * the assertion of a great principle.” It 
was long ago observed by De Tocqueville that in a democracy equality 
is preferred to liberty. That preference is the “great principle ” which 
underlies the confiscatory legislation directed against the large landed 
estates. The punitive taxation about. to be imposed is justified by the 
transparently absurd plea that large landed estates form the only kind 
of property which has risen in value by unearned increment. This is 
the outer excuse ; the inner cause is the desire of those who have not 
for the wealth of those who have—a desire much stronger than any 
hankering after liberty. Universal suffrage was at one time considered 
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a charter for liberty. But a vote is now esteemed of little advantage 
to a man unless, by its use, he can lift himself into a position of 
material equality with other men. The poor, therefore, will always 
vote against the rich ; they will always prefer tyranny and prosperity to 
liberty and poverty. The result of the recent bye-election for Welling- 
ton was described by the successful labour candidate as a triumph of 
“ workers” over “ black coats and stove-pipe hats.” We are all workers 
in New Zealand—there is no idle class here. But the election was 
indeed a mere class fight—a struggle between the poorer and the less 
poor. What matter to the victors that they were restricting their own 
freedom by invoking legislative interference with the two modes of 
liberty—liberty of action and liberty of ownership? Their interests 
lay in higher wages and less work. They voted for the plausible 
demagogues who promised these things. 

In other lands we see a similar trend of public feeling. Some of the 
Australian colonies have begun to follow the example of New Zealand 
in discarding liberty and assailing property. The mother country, 
meanwhile, watches the experiments of her venturesome children with 
an interest which is an indication of the attractiveness of the new 
departure. Perhaps we are justified in declaring that we shall not 
have long to wait for the sincerest form of flattery. 


Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


Wellington, Norwoop Youna. 
New Zealand, 
April 10, 1892. 


An Intolerable Priesthood. 


To tHe Eprrors or “THe Nationat REvIEw.”’ 


GENTLEMEN,— 

Parnellites or Priests—which are to get the upper hand in 
Ireland? The contests that are occurring at the Irish elections are in 
most of the constituencies between the secular or Fenian wing and the 
clerical or Gladstonian wing of the once united Nationalist Party. 
Were Englishmen made thoroughly acquainted with the venomous 
attacks which each of the so-called Nationalist factions has made upon 
the other, and with the accusations of betrayal and falsehood in which 
both sides are continually indulging, the English electors would be 
convinced that the establishment of a Parliament in Ireland would 
neither promote the peace of that country nor add to her prosperity. 
A Parliament in Ireland would only provide another arena in which 
to carry on the disgraceful disorders which have completely proved the 
unfitness of the men who pose as Irish patriots to have anything what- 
soever to do with the government of any civilized nation. The mean, 
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vulgar, indecent, squabbling among the Nationalist members of Parlia- 
ment has made Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites alike notorious. During 
Mr. Parnell’s lifetime the unruly elements of which his party had been 
composed were kept in some check by his strong hand—that is to say, 
so far as not being permitted to turn their weapons openly against each 
other. Mr. Parnell, no doubt, was obliged to allow his followers, to a 
certain extent, a free hand in the carrying out of some of their various 
illegal and immoral schemes of resistance to the law of the land. It was 
not politic that he, in furtherance of his own designs, should have 
openly condemned, howsoever much he may have disapproved, their 
conduct. It was necessary to keep up, in the face of the country, an 
appearance of unanimity. And what a terribly difficult, heart-breaking 
task Mr. Parnell must have had! Still, he was able to restrain his 
followers from a too indecent exposure of the spitefulness of their 
characters. The removal of the constraint which Mr. Parnell exercised 
has enabled the men whom he had. kept under his thumb to break 
loose ; they have been daily exposing themselves to ridicule and con- 
tempt. The struggle in Ireland is now principally between the Roman 
Catholic priests and the Parnellites. Archbishop Walsh and the Roman 
Catholic priests have taken one section of the Nationalists under their 
protection, and, to win the people’s support, have established throughout 
Ireland an ecclesiastical tyranny which, if not checked, will prove a 
source of extreme danger to the peace of the realm. Englishmen do 
not appear to realize the extent to which clerical interference is carried 
on in Ireland. Persons who will not blindly follow, in political matters, 
the lead of the Roman Catholic bishops and priests have been de- 
nounced from the altars. “‘ What matter if they be denounced?” it may 
be remarked. “Cannot the people snap their fingers at the priests ?” 
Ah! it is difficult for Englishmen to comprehend the dread which the 
ignorant Irish peasants have of offending their parish priest, to whom 
they have been taught to ascribe almost supernatural powers. The 
priests have openly ordered the people how they should vote, claiming 
that right on the ground that they—these men whom the British 
Parliament has enfranchised—are incapable of understanding what they 
are about. When officiating at Mass, on May 29, in the chapel at 
Dunboyne, in the County Meath, the Rev. B. Brady had the audacity 
to claim the obedience of the members of his flock when recording their 
votes at the next election. A report of the proceeding states that— 

“Tn conclusion he (the Rev. B. Brady) appealed to the illiterate 
voters to go with the priests, as they were incapable of deciding for 
themselves how they should vote, and if they erred they did so at least 
in decent company. He furthermore told such of his parishioners as 
were not of his views not to present themselves at the meeting which 
would be held, not in the chapel yard, as originally announced, but in 
the sacristy.’* By such means his reverence could with facility dis- 
cover who were those among his flock that were prepared to resist his 
authority. 


.* Irish Daily Independent June 1, 1892. 
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Here are examples of how Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland inter- 
fere with their flocks in the free exercise of those privileges to which 
they are entitled by the law of the land. Inan address from the pulpit 
in Cookstown chapel, on April 5, 1891, Dr. Logue, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Amargh and Primate of All Ireland, after claiming for 
the bishops and priests of his Church that they “had God’s grace ” and 
were “given a special light to direct the people,” declared that “the 
doctrines of the present day are calculated to wean the people from the 
priests’ advice, to separate the priests from the people—to let the people 
use their own judgment.”* In fact, his lordship complained that the 
people would become too enlightened and too independent of the priests. 

Dr. Nulty, the Roman Catholic bishop of Meath, denounced the 
Waterford electors for having rejected Michael Davitt (the clerical 
candidate), their representative, declaring that “they (the electors) are 
no longer guided by patriotism and religion.” His lordship further 
said that the electors, “to their own eternal disgrace, and dishonour, 
shamefully rejected the parliamentary services of a man who would 
adorn and do honour to the most influential and intelligent constituency 
in the three kingdoms.”+ Thus persons are to be eternally disgraced and 
dishonoured for refusing to return to Parliament the nominees of the 
priests. 

The Parnellite section of the Irish Nationalists has experienced the 
bad effects of clerical intimidation, and is prepared to rebel. The 
Rotunda Ward Branch of the League placed on record, by resolution in 
Dublin, the necessity of controlling the authority which the priests have 
been in the habit of usurping during elections. It was resolved— 

“That in view of the action taken by the Roman Catholic clergy in 
reference to the Poor-law elections throughout the country, as recorded 
in the public press, we desire to state it is our firm conviction that it 
will be necessary in future to adopt some other system of voting, so that 
the people of Ireland may be in some measure protected in the free 
exercise of their rights in such matters.” 

Notwithstanding the Ballot, protection from the undue influence of 
the Roman Catholic priests is as necessary at Parliamentary as at Poor- 
law elections. The priests invade the polling booths, and the electors, 
more especially the illiterates, are not free agents. An election amid 
those circumstances does not fairly test the wishes of the electors. It 
should be remembered that the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland are 
now Mr. Gladstone’s active allies. Were the English leader of the 
Separatist Party to succeed in his schemes, those clerical gentlemen 
would have throughout nearly the whole of Ireland the power of return- 
ing members to the Irish Parliament. In fact, the representation of 
three provinces would be in the hands of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishops Walsh and Croke. 

Now, here is a matter worth notice. At an Anti-Parnellite meeting 
at Kilrush, in the county Clare, the Rev. Dr. White stated “that he 
* National Press, April 7, 1891. +Weekly National Press, January 30, 1892. 
$ United Ireland, April 9, 1892. 
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had been speaking during the week to the Archbishop of Cashel 
(Dr. Croke), who had told him that he had entered into communication 
with all the Catholic bishops of the world, and that when the proper 
time came they would be prepared to oppose Parnell’s pretensions, and 
also to provide funds for the sustainment of the Irish cause.”* 

It surely was something beyond an anxiety for the establishment of 
an Irish Parliament that induced foreign Roman Catholic bishops to 
promise Archbishop Croke support for the Irish cause. His Grace may 
have represented to his episcopal correspondents that by assisting in 
the establishment of an Irish Parliament they were, at the same time, 
promoting Roman Catholic ascendency in the country. Mr. W. T. 
Stead should take heed lest his Nonconformist conscience may lead him 
astray and he become a tool in the hands of Archbishop Walsh. The 
Papist clergy are doing all they can to influence the electors. The 
Dublin Evening Herald (Parnellite journal), of June 11, called atten- 
tion to the formation of an election committee in the county Cork to 
promote the return of the clerical candidate, Mr. Flynn. “A resolution 
(states the report) was proposed by a Mr. J. T. Kinnealy, seconded by 
a Mr. J. Scully, P.L.G., that an election committee be formed in New- 
market under the control and guidance of our beloved C.C. the Rev. T. 
O’Donoghue.” Now, by what means do these reverend gentlemen in 
Ireland exercise their control in electioneering matters? On May 3la 
Local Government inquiry was opened at Castlebar, co. Mayo, into a 
matter of clerical intimidation during an election of poor-law guardians. 
A Mr. Quinn was the candidate opposed by the priests, who supported 
a Mr. McCormack, a McCarthyite. One of the witnesses (Thomas 
McHale) deposed that he heard the Rev. Father O’Flaherty when 
addressing the people say that “ the light of Heaven might never shine 
on them, and they might never prosper on this earth, if they voted for 
Quinn.”’t 

Michael O’Connor, another witness, said he “had intended to vote 
for Quinn if the priest had not interfered with him: he did not like to 
go against the priest.”’f 

Peter Acton “voted for McCormack, and he would not have voted 
for him if the priest had left himalone.”§ Thus dothe Roman Catholic 
clergy abuse the authority they have obtained over the members of their 
flocks. Here is what Mr. J. J. Dalton, one of the Parnellite members 
of Parliament, said about clerical dictation in Ireland, when addressing 
a meeting at Cork, on November 7, 1891 :— 

“Tf they were going to have elections decided upon what Father this, 
er the Bishop of that, taught, the sooner the franchise was taken from 
Ireland the better. If the Parliamentary representation of the country 
was to depend upon the opinion of the priests and bishops for the time 
being, all he could say was that the best thing to settle the whole matter 
was to hand over Parliamentary representation to them altogether. Let 
the bishops meet in Dublin or Cashel, or anywhere, and let them select 


* Weekly National Press, June 20, 1891. 
+ Irish Times, June 3, 1892, + Ibid. § Ibid. 
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eighty or eighty-six curates, on public ‘form.’ What he meant by 
public form was the amount of intimidation of electors which, if 
exercised by men in private life, would incur for them a penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment.”’* 

No such objection to the priests’ interference in politics is heard from 
the members of the Anti-Parnellite faction. At a meeting held in 
Dublin on July 5, 1891, Mr. John Deasey, M.P., said that “he knew 
from personal experience that where they had not the active support of 
the priests in the local districts they had very little chance of continu- 
ing the agitation with any degree of success.” + 

Many pages could be filled with accounts of instances in which the 
Romish clergy in Ireland have interfered with the free rights of the 
electors to vote as they please. The consequence of this clerical and 
tyrannical dictation is that the persons returned to Parliament do not. 
in reality represent the Irish people. That is a fact which English 
constituencies when appealed to to vote for Home Rule candidates, on 
the plea that the Irish people demand Home Rule, should take into 
consideration. The voice of the Irish people has not yet been heard. 
The electors are like phonographs, and merely repeat what they have 
been told by their priests. As long as the majority of the Irish people 
is under the debasing thraldom of the clerical party in Ireland—a party 
composed of men bitterly hostile to Great Britain—so long will there be- 
disturbance and unrest in that country. There cannot be lasting pro- 
sperity in Ireland until the Romish priesthood ceases to meddle in. 
political matters and confines itself to performing the religious duties 
that fall within its province. 


Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


An Irisn Justice or THE PEACE. 
Dublin, June, 1892. 


“With All Hands!” 


To tHE Eprrors or THE “NationaL Review.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 

On the east coast of England there is a race of men whose lives of 
toil and constant danger, of suffering and privation, no less than their 
many deeds of courage, entitle them to a foremost place on the roll of 
heroes; but their lowly condition, and the consequent absence of any 
chronicler, doom them to obscurity. Hard-working, kindly, gallant 
fellows are the North Sea fishermen, fearlessly taking their lives in their 
hands as they sail away for the autumn herring-fishing, on that trea- 
cherous ocean which is at once their friend and their enemy, the provider 
of their livelihood and the cause, too often, of their death. 


* Weekly National Press, November 14,1891. + National Press, July 30, 1891. 
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Look at the harbour, with the herring fleet setting out this bright 
October morning. All is hurry and confusion on the quays. The men 
are getting the stores on board, seeing to the nets, setting the sails. 
Finally, as each smack is ready, she disengages herself from the crowd 
of boats, and slowly makes her way to the harbour-mouth, between the 
piers, outside which the sea rises and falls in long heavy swells, and 
runs in sparkling wavelets to the beach. Such little waves, chasing each 
other in merry play! Who would ever dream of the awful scenes they 
have witnessed, of the drowning shrieks they have listened to, all un- 
moved ; who would think that those peaceful ripples have torn strong 
men from their last hold upon life, whirled them hither and thither on 
the waste of waters, and then, sometimes, wearied of their plaything, 
have scornfully tossed the lifeless body on the shore, where the gulls 
sweep screaming past, curious to see what that strange form lying so 
motionless on the beach may be ? 

To-day, calm and blue and clear, the sea is holding out golden hopes to 
her stalwart sons, promising them a prosperous fishing, and a safe return ; 
and so the loading of the smacks goes on, and the tug works hard at 
towing them out of harbour, and the gulls are rocking on the blue water, 
and the cheery voices of the men ring out across the quays, while the 
forest of mast, which was so thick this morning, melts gradually away. 

From the pier-head you can watch the boats pass out to sea; their 
crews, for the most part, dressed in dark blue jerseys, and high sea-boots, 
which some of them may not take off till they get home again, for the work 
is hard and continuous, by day and night, while berths and hammocks 
are almost unknown on board a fishing smack. The little tug, towing 
three boats, struggles past, and, having got them out of harbour, rushes 
back for another batch, leaving them rolling rather helplessly in the 
heavy swell; but soon the light breeze fills their sails, and in a few 
moments they are fairly under way. Slowly creeping along by the pier 
comes one, rowed with great oars, two men standing to each; the 
rhythmic sound floats over the quiet water; a child on the pier shouts, 
“There’s Daddy!” and one of the men, shading his eyes with his hand, 
looks up and calls farewell. The little dog, who is one of the crew, also 
looks up with a pleased yelp of recognition and fast-wagging tail. The 
boat has glided by ; already another has taken its place, and the fare- 
well of father and child is cut short in that calm, merciless way in which 
circumstances overrule our actions. He would have liked another look 
at the little ’un ; but, please God, ’twon’t be long afore he’s back again, 
and so the brave fellow goes on with his work, and lays the nets in their 
neat methodical rows, ready for use when the Rose Mary shall have 
arrived at the fishing ground. 

“ Ah, she’ve done a thing or two to be proud on,” says an old man 
standing near, and watching the scene with keenest interest: an old 
fisherman, it is evident by his jersey and sou’wester, and the gold rings 
which decorate his ears. We venture to seek more information respect- 
ing the Rose Mary’s deeds of prowess, and our old friend asks nothing 
better than to enlighten us. 
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“ Well, ’twere last season. You'll mind what awful gales there was 
then, and the Rose Mary, she were in the thick of one, and ’twas all she 
could do to live in it, the sea ran that high, when what should they see 
but another smack a’most knocked to pieces. They could see as her 
crew was still aboard: so the skipper, he lay-to as well as he could, and 
blessed if he didn’t take the boat and go off with only one other man to 
the wreck, leaving the rest of his crew to work the Rose Mary, d’ye see ? 
Them two, in that cockle-shell, brought nine men off in two journeys. 
It were the bravest thing I ever heard tell on,” said the old fellow, 
rolling off down the pier with a friendly “‘ Good-day !” to us. 

The sunshine strikes on the red and brown and white sails; the old 
town looks peacefully on at the spectacle it has witnessed every autumn 
for so many years; and the sea welcomes the boats with smile and 
dimple, reflecting with marvellous fidelity every line and sail, every rope 
and spar; and soon the last smack has floated out of harbour, the last 
farewell has been shouted. The herring fleet sails quietly away into the 
soft haze upon the horizon, growing ever fainter and fainter, till in the 
sloping rays of the sinking sun it disappears into a glorified golden sea. 
It is such a sea as most of us have sailed; but our voyage is seldom 
long. Sooner or later storm and darkness overtake us: and then, with 
our heavy freight of unrealized dreams, shattered hopes and broken 
spirits, we slowly and painfully return, and, with tears and bitter sorrow, 
relegate our bruised and battered ship to that sad shore where “the 
adventurous argosies, that sailed in search of undiscovered worlds, 
reduced to undistinguishable wrecks, remain.” 

Out at sea the mist thickens and deepens round the Rose Mary. The 
sun has withdrawn himself sullenly frum sight, till all that can now be 
seen of him is a dim yellow disc. From time to time some of the other 
smacks pass slowly by, looming large and ghostly through the fog; then 
gradually they are merged in the growing dimness and from time to time 
the fog-horn is heard over the still water. The breeze is falling; and the 
thick white curtain draws closer, hiding in its chill depths all sign of life 
around them. They are in a world of their own, a narrow, stifling world, 
from which all other living creatures seem shut out. Big drops fall slowly 
and heavily from the rigging, stand in great beads on the rough jerseys, 
and hang from the beards of the men peering anxiously around striving to 
penetrate the fog. Thicker and closer the mist draws down in ominous 
silence. The nets have long ago been hauled in, for work is impossible ; 
and the smack “ lays to,” while the crew wait for clear weather. Such 
of them as are off-duty seize the opportunity to go below to the 
stifling cabin, and “turn in” for an hour or two. The dim light of a 
lantern flickers over the sleeping forms. Up on deck, strewn with the 
scales of the last take of fish, three or four of the men are watching 
with all their eyes and ears, sounding the fog-horn at brief intervals. 
No answer comes out of the dimness; in some way or other they have 
become separated from the rest of the fleet. So they wait, separated 
by those impassable white walls from the land of living men, wrapped 
in the only winding-sheet they are ever to know. 
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But now the wind is rising; the mist, in fantastic clouds, is lift- 
ing. The sun shines brightly for a moment just as he sinks, caressing 
the vessel with a parting benediction, turning to blood-red the edges of 
that black storm-cloud yonder, and even the sullen sea returns for an 
instant the glory of his smile. The sinister meaning of her leaden- 
coloured waters soon becomes apparent. The waves, now tipped with 
foam, begin to play around the boat. With a hollow moaning sound, 
the wind rises from his slumber, and hastens across the heaving water, 
driving before him the heavy rain-clouds and the drifting spray. Sea 
and sky are full of hurry and resistless motion, and are flying from a 
rising tempest. The clouds rush madly across the sky; the waves are 
driven tempestuously before the wind; and faster than all staggers 
along the Kose Mary, straining, panting, flying from the horrible fate 
which threatens her. Calm and collected, the fishermen are fighting 
for life and home, for wife and child. Straining their eyes through the 
gathering gloom, they look in vain for those harbour lights which mean 
safety and succour ; and at the heart of each there is a terrible dread that 
never again will they see the old’grey town, never again bring their boat 
into harbour between the piers, where the children wait to see the 
smacks come in. 

“Tis no good, lads, I doubt,” the skipper shouts above the roaring 
wind. “Her steering-gear’s damaged, and we can’t keep her head 
straight.” 

“God have mercy on us!” cries another, as a sea sweeps clean across 
the deck, nearly washing them from their hold. Still, with true English 
doggedness, they struggle bravely on against overpowering odds, and a 
gallant effort is made to save some of the crew in the small boat 
attached to the Rose Mary. 

“Put the boy in first,” is the general cry; “ give him a chance.” 

“ Now, lads,” orders the skipper, “ you with wives and families next. 
I stop here.” 

Another tremendous sea strikes the quivering ship; and when they 
can look round again the boat is gone, and with it the last faint chance 
of life. When the night comes down, the Rose Mary lies at the mercy 
of the cruel sea, who, with her relentless and resistless hands, tears the 
men from the spars and wreckage to which they cling, and, rising in 
overwhelming majesty, deafens them with her roaring waters, stuns 
them with her mighty blows, and drags them into her seething billows. 
They are her sons, her children, whom she has nursed and reared and 
seen grow to manhood ; to her they owe their stalwart limbs and healthy 
faces; she has provided for them ever since, as little rosy children, 
their greatest pleasure was to row in father’s boat, across the quiet 
harbour: and she now reclaims them from the land, and, when her 
anger is spent, lays them peacefully away. 

There the brave seamen rest, and the sea sings them her slow soft lul- 
labies, deep down in those calm depths where no storm comes to trouble 
them, ever watching and keeping them, till the day shall come when, at 
an Almighty command, she shall give up her jealously guarded dead. 
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I venture to ask whether an association might not be formed to help 
the wives and families so often left destitute? There is, it is true, the 
“ Shipwrecked Fisherman’s and Mariner’s Royal Benevolent Society ” ; 
but would not a Society on the plan of the “Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Families’ Association” (which relieves all widows and families of 
soldiers and sailors of the Royal Navy), be of incalcuable use in mitigat- 
ing the distress so terribly felt along our coast after each severe autumn 
gale? When we consider how many men are lost during the fishing 
season—men of whom most are married, or have parents dependent on 
them, we shall form some idea of the poverty and suffering experienced 
by old people, women, and children in our fishing-towns. 


Gentlemen, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


G. Buaxe. 
January 14, 1892. 


Modern Life and Sedatives. 


To tHe Eprirors or “Tae Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

It is not only doctors and those connected with the sale of drugs 
who know the immense amount of sedatives consumed by the public at 
the present day. Every man with a large acquaintance numbers among 
his immediate friends some who take them in one form or another. 
There are few who do not know ill-advised and enthusiastic persons who 
are always insisting on giving everyone a dose of the last new specific 
against headache, or sleeplessness, or some of the various nervous dis- 
orders common to our advanced civilization. These drugs are many 
and various, and are sold under different conditions. Someof the most 
potent under the protection of the patent-medicine stamp can be bought 
when the stamp is unbroken, though the law forbids any smaller quantity 
than a bottle being sold without a prescription. This is true of one 
preparation of morphine at least. But many are sold over the counter 
as ordinary articles of commerce. Among these are all the bromides 
and many other drugs which, on the one hand, diminish pain, produce 
sleep, and decrease irritability ; and, on the other, lessen the vigour of the 
organism, alter the quality of the blood for the worse, and tend to 
shorten life generally. 

There is only one opinion among members of the medical ndiailien 
as to the desirability of preventing the public having such free access to 
powerful drugs. But it is well to recognize that people do not as a rule 
take any of them merely for the sake of taking them: the desire of 
sedatives is a symptom of some disorder. The whole question is one 
of vital importance. For modern life is so rapid, town life is so un- 
natural, the absence of pure light has such a depressing influence upo 
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all the vital functions, that there is an amount of mental gloom among 
vast numbers, in all classes of society, which has given rise to a great 
increase in the death-rate from nervous diseases. And it is these ner- 
vous diseases which drive people into dram-drinking and drug-taking. 
The following tabular statement of the death rates from various causes 
during periods of five years, from 1861 to 1891, points strongly to this 
conclusion.— 


Annvat Deatu-Rates FROM VARIOUS CAUSES IN A MILLION PERSONS. 


Disease. | 1861-65, 1866-70. 1871-75. | 1876-80. | 1881-85. 1886-90. 
Intemperance . 41°6 | 35°4 37°6 42-2 48-0 50-0 
Cancer . .| 8678 | 4088 4456 495-2 544°6 599°7 


Phthisis . 2526°6 2447°8 2218°0 2040°0 1820°6 1616°7 
1275°8 1206°8 10722 1008°6 974°0 


Nervous system. | 1546-0 | 1605-2 | 1716°0 1803°6 1797°6 1785°3 
| 


Oldage . -| 1352°8 


Although the tables do not cover a long enough period to establish a 
true disease wave in all cases, we notice, that on the whole drinking 
has increased ; that cancer, which is a disease probably depending for 
its hold on the human organism almost entirely on depressed vital con- 
ditions, is very rapidly increasing ; and that nervous disorders are much 
more numerous in the latter decades. It is curious to note that in 
1876-80 they are at their maximum. Owing to the abnormal-and long- 
continued depression in the commerce of the country, these years were a 
time of exceptional strain on many classes of society. It is within the 
bounds of possibility that we might judge the state of trade by the sale 
of sedatives. Old age, too, in these tables, steadily decreases as a cause 
of death. That phthisis also decreases is probably due to the fact that 
it is better understood than formerly—to say nothing of the general 
truth that diseases all tend to reach a maximum and then decline. For 
they have their day, like theories and governments. 

However, the deaths here classified as occurring from nervous lesions 
represent only a fraction of the amount of suffering due to states of 
nerves which are functional rather than organic. Yet scarcely a year 
passes without our finding a new group of symptoms which is soon 
dignified with a special name. Thus, under the head of locomotor 
atazy, we have a group of symptoms, differing curiously from each 
other. But it is not in these curiosities of the clinical lecture that we 
must seek the great trouble of the times. That is in the little worries, 
the small pains, the general mental disturbance of whole classes. There 
is a lack of ease, a want of peace, an impossibility of rest that effectually 
prevents the easy working of the body which we know as health. A 
stomach full of undigested food will change the mental perspective of a 
man’s life. A fit of worry may and will prevent the food digesting. 
Thus, we may call on a friend one day and he will tell us gloomily that 
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he must curtail his expenses, sell his horses, give up his shooting, and 
take a smaller house; when we meet him twenty-four hours afterwards, 
we find his house is not a cubic foot too large, his expenses are easily 
met, his shooting is essential to his health, he could on no account part 
with his horses. The difference is due—not to any fresh elements or 
altered circumstances, but—to three hours’ stuffing having been digested, 
and the extra bottle of unnecessary wine eliminated. That is all very 
well for the time ; but the real danger lies in the man getting again and 
again into the state when he feels that he must indulge, that he must 
drink. When gloom becomes chronic, organic disease is on the way to 
being established. This is why there is so much truth in Sidney Smith’s 
remark that “when a man is melancholy he wants magnesia, and the 
apothecary is often more useful than Seneca.” But most useful of all 
is to avoid the cause of melancholy, which is itself often the proximate 
cause of stomach and other troubles. This is an extract from a Jetter 
written by Dr. Arnold in 1835.— 

“T am a little disturbed by what you tell me of your health, and can 
easily understand that it makes you look less cheerfully upon all things. 
Besides, all great changes in life are solemn things when we think of 
them, and have naturally their grave side as well as their merely happy 
one. This is in itself only wholesome ; but the grave side may be unduly 
darkened if we who look on it are ourselves out of tune!” 

The only way to go to work, the only real possibility of cure, is for 
sufferers to turn what energy they have into healthy channels, such as 
sport or exercise or physical occupation. But instead of that they veil 
themselves with alcohol, opium, and other sedatives ; and behind this 
veil they do undoubtedly obtain calm and rest, though at an enormous 
sacrifice of possible health and life and happiness. 

For it is well to note that among the drugs of the amateur domestic 
pharmacopeeia alcohol stands first; and that outside of the home the 
public-house is nothing but a drug shop to the vast majority who use it. 

Among those who become slaves to alcohol and opium we find those 
whose place is at the apex of the intellectual triangle and those who are 
at its base. To find examples of absolute abdication of all will-power 
in resisting the domination of these drugs, we have to look at these two 
classes. Dr. Wilks and others have probably given the key to this 
apparent contradiction. “ It is because alcohol has always been taken as 
a sedative and not as a stimulant ; and it is amongst those whose cerebral 
activity is phenomenal, whose thoughts are often poured out with such 
startling originality and profusion, that we find them indulging in 
alcoholic excess. They want to put a brake on the mental wheel.” 
When we look at the lowest classes, those at the base of the triangle, 
what do we find ? We have a group of human beings whose lives are 
spent in environments well-nigh stifling to the development of happiness, 
with the result that they drift into a state of miserable ill-health and 
inevitable depression which drives them to seek comparative oblivion in 
the effect of alcohol or other sedatives. In this fact we may find the 
remedy for those forms of intemperance which, after all, are nothing 
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but one of the habits of drug taking. In one instance we find mental, 
and in the other physical, misery; to cure the disease we must take 
away the cause—conditions. 

If we once establish the habit, we are in the secondary stage, and 
retreat and cure become more difficult. With those who have either 
peculiar physical idiosyncrasies or hereditary tendencies to submit to 
one or another form of drug domination, it is frequently useless to 
attempt a cure unless it is readered physically impossible for the patient 
to procure his favourite poison. In thislight of varying idiosyncrasies 
it is curious to consider the fashions in drugs. At one time we have 
opium, then chloral, chloroform, sulphonol, anti-pyrin, &c.; and the 
wave runs through the whole of a great neurotic class the majority 
of which are ‘strong enough, or stable enough, or not diseased enough, 
to entirely submit to be ruled by their last fashionable draught or 
powder. But as each wave passes over some are left drowned in it. 
Out of a hundred taking morphine a certain percentage stick to it till it 
kills them; out of a hundred eating dry quinine, as Iam informed is 
often the custom in malarial districts of America, we shall find some who 
end by carrying it in their waistcoat pocket until their nerves are utterly 
destroyed, just as a woman I know now eats camphor in quantities 
which are rapidly producing a characteristic state of health. 

If we find so much to fret and worry the nervous system of the 
stronger half of humanity, how much more does this airless, sunless, 
modern life shatter the sensitive and more vulnerable nerves of women 
and children, and how much more intense must be the craving for some 
drug or drink which will lull and veil this over-sensitiveness! If we 
think of the children of the middle and upper classes, how often we find 
a precocity and intellectual forcing which must damage, and does 
seriously damage, their young and easily disturbed organisms! I have 
actually heard a young child say wearily to its mother, “ Do give me a 
dose of bromide.” It should have been eager about barley-sugar or ready 
for a piece of cake. A very great deal of this sensitiveness of the nervous 
system in the young is due to restraint and too much brain work. 
Instead of allowing the young, soft, and impressionable brain of a boy 
or a girl to gain knowledge by the natural and irresistible use of the five 
senses, the special correspondents of the body, we force on their mental 
stomachs a mental diet which is as uninviting and as hard to assimilate as 
a great many of the new concentrated articles of food. If we look on 
the subject in this way, need we wonder that children have lost so much 
natural, healthy, and noisy activity ? Until a child is seven years old at 
least, its eyes, ears, and hands, left to themselves, will teach all it 
should know. 

However, when we consider the state which civilization, and especially 
town life, has now reached, it is hardly too much to say that to catch 
nervous disorders in their early stages with the child of the higher 
modern types we must begin when the infant is born. It is at least 
certain that there would be little nerve disease if none was inherited 
and if none of its seeds were sown in early childhood. 
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From considerations such as these we might easily make the deduc- 
tion that the amount of drugs consumed as sedatives and nerve-foods in 
private life is enormous. The verification found in absolute facts is 
always under our eyes. Anyone who will take the trouble to read the 
advertisements in medical and other journals will be impressed with 
their variety, even if we exclude all save those which act, or are sup- 
posed to act, on the nerves. But, notwithstanding the assurances of the 
advertisers and the common belief of the public, there is not a single 
drug or chemical compound capable of producing sleep which is not a 
source of danger to life and health—if it is used without the sanction 
and authority of the medical profession. Even when a medical man 
gives a prescription, he has, to some extent, to rely upon the honour of 
his patient. For example, a woman to whom chloroform was originally 
given for some passing trouble gradually became a slave to it. She 
would send her servant to a dozen different chemists for twelve separate 
pennyworths of the drug, and with it she used to sprinkle a blanket 
beneath which she buried her head. This practice was carried on for 
years; but in the end she took too much. Again, a man had prescribed 
for him a draught containing a medium dose of chloral. The prescrip- 
tion was handed over the counter to a chemist and rightly dispensed ; 
but gradually it was necessary for him to increase the dose; and the 
possessor of the prescription would go to as many as half a dozen 
chemists one after the other, getting his prescription made up afresh at 
each. By this means he procured enough of the drug in spite of the 
laws against the sale of dangerous medicines. Perhaps it might be 
made illegal to re-dispense any prescription containing a distinctly 
dangerous drug without the renewed authority of a doctor. 

Yet the law can never entirely prevent anyone from getting a drug if 
he is really bent op having it. It is far more essential to point out to 
people, before they begin drugging themselves, what the results will be, 
and to tell them how they can better help themselves. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that many women might have refrained 
from using morphine if they had known in time that it so contracts the 
pupil of the eye as to render it distinctly less lustrous and beautiful. 
It might in many cases influence a man to leave off drugs in the early 
stages of the custom if we point out to him that he will inevitably begin 
to go down-hill as soon as it gets command over him, and that every- 
thing he does easily or comparatively easily now will by-and-by be 
increasingly difficult. 

In all times and in all civilizations desire, temptation, and oppor- 
tunity will be elements and influences in men’s lives. We cannot get 
away from them, and must acknowledge them in our age, which is 
increasingly eager and anxious for pleasure, or, if not for pleasure, for 
the nepenthe which takes its place. But we can show people what this 
desire of unnatural ease usually leads to, and, in showing them that we 
can lead them to see the immense gain in hope, health, and happiness 
which follows in the train of air, exercise, and simple food. If we can 
thus build up a race which is once more natural, we shall banish the 
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gloom and depression which drive those whose nerves are broken into 
the secret and baneful habit of taking opiates and sedatives. It needs 
a long spoon to sup witb the devil, and those who think they can trust 
themselves with there drugs too often find they trusted a rotten reed. 
And when the habit is established their mental and physical faculties 
crumble ; their moral uprightness and courage fail, until at last they 
come to their physician with a lie on their lips and attempt to hide their 
vice with shameless and transparent falsehoods. But even if they 
could deceive a man who knows their tricks into believing them for a 
single moment, their trouble would be vain; for what none can long 
hide is the inevitable degradation of the organism which goes on when 
weak humanity goes for help to drugs which act like destructive 
parasites. 
Gentlemen, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


-Tom. Rosrnson, M.D. 
London, May 16, 1892. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of THz Nationat REVIEW, 
care of Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co., Limited, 18, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their Manu- 
scripts. Postage stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
Manuscript to be returned in case of rejection. 
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